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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGING METHODS IN 
RELIEF GIVING' 


EDWARD D. LYNDE 
General Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities 


ODAY the relief-giving agencies of 
Ti country are facing a tremendous 

challenge. Figures have been com- 
piled which show that 96 family agencies, 
both public and private, are spending three 
times as much for material relief as they 
were ten years ago. And we have been 
challenged by prominent men, in community 
funds and elsewhere, to show results from 
our larger expenditure or to curtail our 
expenses radically both for service salaries 
and relief. Our present approach to case 
work is literally in danger of being under- 
mined and our policies may have to undergo 
a complete reversal unless this expenditure 
can be clearly proven to be justifiable. 

Any examination as to the wisdom of 
modern policies must involve both economic 
and psychological considerations. An at- 
tempt is being made in this paper to 
approach the situation from both these 
angles, first from the statistical standpoint 
and then from the case work side. 

Occasionally a case worker declares he 
is not much interested in the statistical ap- 


*Given at a meeting of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, Des Moines, 
May 13, 1927. 


proach. An analysis of the statistics in 
connection with this question is of vital con- 
cern to every case worker, for each unit in 
the statistical analysis is a family, composed 
of living human beings (at least we hope 
that most of them are still living) and, with- 
out exaggeration, our ability to derive the 
facts from figures as to what we are doing 
with large numbers of our families may 
determine the life or death of people in our 
families as well as the quality of their life, 
for their health and life depend often on our 
receiving public support, and public support 
depends on the ability, not of the general 
secretary alone, but of every district secre- 
tary and of every case worker to meet the 
questions and criticisms of the public. Mr. 
Frank J. Bruno has repeatedly stated that 
we as family case workers must develop an 
insight into statistical interpretation; in 
fact, that our future ability to do case work 
depends on our devising ways and means for 
measuring and interpreting our achieve- 
ments, and our errors as we go along. 


This is no attempt merely to justify what 
happens to be our present policy but rather 
an effort to analyze the good and also the 


bad effects, both psychologically and eco- 
135 
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nomically, of the changes in our methods of 
relief giving. 

First, we must inquire as to whether or 
not our methods throughout the country 
have really changed and, if so, how. 

You recall that Mr. Hurlin of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation last year presented 
figures gathered from relief-giving agencies 
in 37 cities on behalf of the American Asso- 
ciation for Family Social Work and the 
American Association for Community Or- 
ganization. These figures revealed a con- 
tinual upward trend of relief expenditures 
on the part of both public and private agen- 
cies, until in 1925 we were spending three 
times as much money for relief as in 1916. 
(Incidentally, the amount spent by public 
departments has increased more rapidly than 
that of the private agencies. ) 

This joint study also revealed that the 
amount of relief for each relief family, even 
when corrected for the increase in cost of 
living, is now about half again as great as 
in 1916. 

From these studies, many people jumped 
to the conclusion that our relief policies 
throughout the country are much more gen- 
erous today than in 1916. But are they? 

Permit me to use the Cleveland Associated 
Charities as an illustration because its rec- 
ords were most accessible to me. The graph 
of total relief expenditures of the Cleveland 
A. C. follows practically the same upward 
curve as the average of the 96 organizations, 
showing, when corrected for the cost of 
living, an 81 per cent increase. 

And now comes an interesting discovery. 
On examination we find that the demands 
upon the organization, as represented by 
applications, have increased more rapidly 
than relief expenditures. 

The average number of applications each 
vear during the last three years shows also 
exactly an 81 per cent increase as compared 
with the average each year from 1916 to 
1920. 

And this estimate of an 81 per cent in- 
crease in total applications is less than the 
real increase. On further analysis of the 
applications counted in 1916 and 1917, we 
discovered at least 500 which were of such 
a minor character that we would not count 
them as real applications at all in 1926, 


and perhaps one quarter of the 1916-17 
applications not studied were also of this 
character.” 

Since annual relief expenditures in the 
past three years are only about 80 per cent 
more than in the five years from 1916 to 
1920, and since the number of applications 
these past three years is far more than 80 
per cent greater than in the earlier five years, 
clearly the demands upon the Cleveland 
A. C., as represented by major applications, 
have increased more rapidly than our actual 
relief expenditures. 

From facts brought to our attention, there 
is reason to believe that a similar explanation 
obtains for the increased relief in certain 
other cities, especially when due allowance 
is made for the minor service cases accepted 
in the 1916 count, although there were cer- 
tain large cities represented at a recent con- 
ference in Atlantic City which reported no 
great increase in applications (perhaps with- 
out complete facts as to the proportion of 
minor service cases in the two periods). 

Now how can we account for this great 
increase in applications in many of the 
cities? Some people declare that it is due to 
the interest of health agencies and other 
social agencies which are finding oppor- 
tunities for service and relief. 


Let us see: 

In the earlier five years the proportion of 
applications referred to the Cleveland A. C. 
by interested individuals was practically the 
same as during the last three years. But the 
proportion of cases where the family itself 
applied has almost doubled. In the earlier 
years, it was 28 per cent. In the past three 
years it has increased to 45 per cent, while 
the proportion of applications referred by 
other organizations has decreased from 46 
per cent to 28 per cent. Even when we 
subtract the minor service cases referred by 
the agencies in earlier times, there is still 


?In two months alone in 1916 we found 250 cases 
which were referred by another agency for investi- 
gation only, clearly minor service cases, and yet 
counted among the applications. In 1917 we found 
243 cases referred bv three other agencies for in- 
vestigating only. Clearly these should not be 
a as representing relief demands in those 

ays. 

Furthermore, in looking over 25 of the remaining 
applications chosen at random, we found that 6 out 
of the 25 would today be considered minor service 
and therefore would not be counted as applications. 
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manifest a marked decrease in the propor- 
tion of our applications which come through 
other agencies, although one factor in this 
decrease may be our policy in recent years 
of insisting more frequently upon an appli- 
cation by the family itself, particularly where 
an able-bodied man is involved. 


The tremendous increase in demands, 
therefore, is due to an increase in personal 
applications and this in spite of a more rigid 
policy of excluding unnecessary applications. 

In Cleveland this increase in applications 
may be due to local as well as nationwide 
factors (for example, the discontinuance 
of the Cleveland Public Outdoor Relief 
Department in 1923 *). 

Other factors, many of them not confined 
to Cleveland, may have been: (1) A 30 per 
cent increase in the population of Cleveland 
proper, plus the inclusion of considerable 
suburban territory. (2) The partial with- 
drawal of the Red Cross Home Service. 
(3) The growing centralization of giving 
through the Community Fund (a superficial 
study of our 1916 records revealed a much 
larger proportion of relief afforded families 
by newspapers, churches, and benevolent 
individuals). (4) The tendency in a com- 
munity fund city of many applicants and 
their relatives to regard their contributions 
to the community fund as an insurance 
against all misfortunes, such as unemploy- 
ment and sickness. (5) The wider com- 
munity responsibility placed upon a family 
agency in a community fund city. Certain 
it is that a family agency in a community 
fund city can no longer lightly drop a family 
because its members are not doing every- 
thing possible for themselves—“ case closed, 
man refused to work in the wood-yard ”"— 
nor can we as easily turn over our responsi- 
bility for a family to some other small or- 


*We know that in March, 1923, two months 
before its complete discontinuance, although it had 
already started to decrease its list of clients, the 
public department was giving relief to 193 families 
not then under the active care of the Associated 
Charities in addition to affording part of the relief 
in 246 families which were under our active care. 
Most of these 193 regular families, then unknown 
to us, and many others which used to depend on the 
public department only in the winter time or in 
times of unemployment may have helped to swell 
the number of applications which have come to the 
Associated Charities since the public department 
was discontinued. 


ganization such as a church or a sectarian 
relief society. (6) The increasing recogni- 
tion in the community of the importance of 
centralizing relief giving, in order that 
case work may accompany relief. (7) The 
higher scale of living on the part of people 
everywhere, and their consequent failure 
often to save for a rainy day: There is a 
growing tendency for people to live in the 
present. Even in religion today, many 
people are turning the emphasis away from 
preparation for a future life. The slogan 
seems to be, “ Have the good things of life 
here and now.” The proportion of families 
owning automobiles and electric household 
appliances has, for example, tremendously 
increased. Cod liver oil is recommended by 
some physicians for every child. (8) Public 
sentiment is becoming more and more hu- 
mane. We are more frequently, for ex- 
ample, called upon to furnish dental material 
and even to furnish teeth in cases where 
people used to go without. Families which 
in some cities used to place their children in 
institutions are now being referred to family 
societies to keep the family together through 
relief. (9) The fact that dependence is 
today rendered a little less uncomfortable 
for people. Perhaps people used to become 
inferior because we made them feel inferior 
when they required help. But the very fact 
that dependence today is not rendered as 
unpleasant for people as formerly may make 
people a bit less reluctant to apply, especially 
if they are in real need. This, together with 
the fact that there are in the community, 
and always have been, large numbers of 
people whose income is inadequate to main- 
tain health standards, and who nevertheless 
have been for years staggering along without 
outside help, may account for an increase in 
applications. Possibly there may be other 
factors, such as a gradual slackening of 
family ties, which may be manifest in the 
more remote relationships as well as within 
the immediate family, not only increasing 
desertion and separation but also rendering 
cousins and uncles less concerned to step in 
and prevent the dependence of their kin. 

These factors have undoubtedly brought 
about an ever-increasing centralization and 
they may have actually increased the grand 
total of giving in the community. 
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Has there, then, been any significant 
change in our method of relief giving, after 
all, or have we simply increased our volume 
of work along the same old lines to meet 
increasing demands ? 

I believe there has been a change in policy 
as well as an increase in volume. Mr. Hur- 
lin’s study reveals a 50 per cent increase 
over 1916 in the average amount of relief 
given to a relief family, in the 26 different 
organizations, even after allowance is made 
for the difference in cost of living. 

The question then arises, How has it been 
possible for agencies, public and private, to 
increase thus the amount of relief given 
each family, if the total expenditures for 
relief have in several cities only kept pace 
with increasing applications ? 

The experience of the Cleveland A. C. 
may possibly explain what has happened in 
the case of other organizations also. The 
figures show that, beginning about 1924, 
many non-relief family situations were 
dropped, even though further service might 
have been rendered them, and more atten- 
tion was thereby given to relief families.* 

And, partly as a result of this greater con- 
centration and better case work on families 
where relief was involved, the ratio of fam- 
ilies receiving relief as compared with the 
total under care has also decreased about 
one quarter in the last five years as com- 
pared with the five years from 1915 to 1920. 
In other words, we are not only concentrat- 
ing our service on a small proportion of 
families but also concentrating our relief on 
a still smaller proportion. And this policy 
of selection, it may be, is the policy which 
every case worker will need increasingly to 
employ, when we are obliged with limited 
means to face increasing applications for 
service and relief. ; 

There is reason to believe that our in- 
creased relief per family is due to our giv- 
ing fewer doles or unnecessary emergency 
orders, for the reduction of such dole-giving 


*For seven years, from 1916 to 1923, the number 
of families visited retained about the same relative 
proportion to the number of applications. Then in 
1924, in proportion to the applications, fewer fami- 
lies per month were actually visited. 

5 Alongside of at least an 80 per cent increase in 
applications and relief expenditures, we have less 
than 35 per cent increase in the number of relief 
families. 


would reduce the proportion of relief fam- 
ilies, just as has been done, and would also 
increase the relief given on the average to 
each family. 

With the Cleveland A. C., after a steady 
increase up to 1924 in the relief given each 
family in a year, we find the peculiar phe- 
nomenon of a downward trend recently in 
the relief given a family in a year, but at 
the same time an even greater increase in 
the relief per family per month. Since the 
giving of doles decreases thus the relief 
given a family in a year, some one is likely 
to come along with our own argument and 
accuse us of reverting since 1924 to the old 
method of giving doles. But, if so, we need 
not be fearful of their attack, for the sta- 
tistics clearly indicate that the decrease this 
time was not due to dole-giving. Doles and 
inadequate relief tend to decrease the relief 
given a family throughout the year but they 
also tend to decrease the relief given a fam- 
ily in a month. Here, the latter continued 
to increase. What then might be the cause 
of this unusual phenomenon ? 

Possibly the policy inaugurated just about 
this time of paying particular attention to 
the development of resources in relief fam- 
ilies may provide an explanation. This pol- 
icy of stopping relief in April, which might 
formerly have gone on until May or June, 
in the case of normally adequate relief fam- 
ilies, would clearly reduce the amount of 
relief per family per year, but it would not 
reduce, as a rule, the average relief per 
family per month. 

That this policy of finding other resources 
for winter relief families promptly may be 
the cause of the 1924 phenomenon is also 
indicated by the curve representing the num- 
ber of relief families per month. In the 
earlier years the higher level of the curve 
during the winter months extends longer 
into the spring than in the past three years, 
indicating a sharp decrease in the number 
of relief families earlier in the winter than 
formerly. Obviously, a policy of developing 
resources and cutting off relief families 
earlier would result in just such an early 
decrease in the winter relief load. 

Thus far, we have endeavored to show 
that the increase in the relief given each 
relief family in a month is due not only to 
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greater liberality in family budget allow- 
ances but also directly to greater economy 
in emergency allowances. And the resultant 
total expenditure of relief is no greater than 
ten vears ago in proportion to intake and 
cost of living. 

The probable accuracy of this explana- 
tion—that the increased relief per family 
js partly due to our reducing dole giving— 
is corroborated by the staff members who 
were with the organization ten years ago. 
Furthermore, Miss Florence Waite of our 
staff made a study of those families referred 
to us in January and October, 1916, and in 
January and October, 1925. This study 
revealed that the proportion of families 
given relief was greater in 1916 and also 
that the proportion of relief cases where 
only one emergency order was given was 
considerably greater in 1916. 

But there has also probably been an actual 
increase in the amount of relief which we 
allow to certain types of families. 

On examining 160 of our relief records 
in the intake of January, 1925, we found 
34 families which within six months of 
application were receiving $36 or over a 
month; whereas, out of 160 families in the 
January, 1916, intake, there were only 2 
receiving as much as $20 per month. 

And now, having endeavored to discover 
in what way our relief methods have been 
changing, we come to the second part of 
this discussion: Has the change been for 
the better or for the worse? And here we 
must examine what has happened to families 
as a result of our change in methods. 

In Philadelphia a more liberal relief policy 
was found to prevail in 1926, according to a 
comparative case study made by the Family 
Society of parallel family situations. 

In 1916, in the case of a widowed mother 
with five young children, the youngest one 
week old, they found that only $20 in relief 
was given altogether. Three of the children 
were placed out—two of them in an institu- 
tion at public expense—and the mother was 
required to wean her baby and go to work. 
In 1926, a deserted woman who had four 
young children and was expecting another 
was helped regularly for a year to the 
amount of $525 in relief. She earned a 
little by sewing at home but was not required 


to go out of her home to work until the 
youngest child was several months old. This 
comparison involves at least two principles: 
keeping a family together through relief, 
instead of placing the children in institu- 
tions; and keeping a mother in her home 
who might go out to work. There has been 
a growing tendency to support dependent 
children in their own homes rather than in 
an institution. A study of changes in policy 
on the part of our children’s agencies might 
reveal that very proper changes in policy on 
their part and ours have placed a financial 
burden on the family societies which was 
hitherto borne by the children’s agencies and 
institutions. A mere statistical study will 
not suffice, for the saving to the children’s 
agencies through taking fewer children from 
dependent parents in good homes may be 
offset by an increase in the number of chil- 
dren accepted from neglectful although self- 
supporting parents. But a case by case 
study of changes in policy in the acceptance 
of children from dependent families might 
reveal one reason for mounting expenditures 
in relief in the home. Another reason may 
be the changes in the law requiring that 
children in our families shall remain longer 
in school. It is hoped that the Committee 
on Relief Problems of the American Asso- 
ciation for Family Social Work will bring to 
light many such findings as to what has been 
accomplished through more liberal family 
allowances. 

Now let us consider Philadelphia’s change 
in policy with regard to working mothers. 
The day may come when we will have some 
real data on family life which will convince 
the public that women, even with one or two 
children, should remain in their homes. But 
whatever our theories, we may as well face 
facts. Dr. Houghteling’s study (to which 
we will allude again later) of the families 
of unskilled and semi-skilled laborers in Chi- 
cago revealed that in nearly one fourth of 
the families the mother was working and 
that in more than half of these instances she 
was the mother of three or more children. 
Furthermore, in half the instances, she 
worked sufficiently to earn at least $400 a 
year, an average throughout the year of at 
least $8 a week. 


In view of the fact that there are now 
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literally thousands of mothers thus forced 
to work in order to meet the family budget, 
it is quite visionary for family agencies to 
contemplate at present relieving them all of 
this necessity. Whatever our ideals, the 
practical question is simply the selection of 
those mothers who shall be required to work. 

The Cleveland A. C. has tentatively set 
up the following principles : 

That no physically fit mother with three or more 
children be required to work full time; that those 
having less than three children, in cases where the 
physician recommends it and where suitable care 
can be provided for the children, shall be strongly 
encouraged to contribute toward the family’s 
support. 

This policy is not submitted as a criterion. 
It is purely experimental, adopted just now 
because it seems expedient. 

Most family agencies must, because of 
limited resources, select only a portion of 
the families which they would like to help 
with relief and service; and therefore the 
release from work of able-bodied mothers of 
two children must as a rule be relegated to 
the future. In the Philadelphia case, how- 
ever, there were five children. 

Another comparison in Philadelphia shows 
the difference in treatment of the families 
of men who drink heavily, the wife in each 
instance being in need of an operation. In 
1916, such a family with five children was 
given a total of $7 in relief and the record 
closed with the comment that the woman 
refused to undergo an operation and that 
court action was advised for the man. In 
1926 a similar family with six children was 
given $663 in relief, in order that the mother 
might remain at home from work. The 
husband’s wages alone, even when he worked 
regularly, had been insufficient to maintain 
their large family. At first reluctant to 
undergo an operation because of her *hus- 
band’s opposition, she finally consented. 
Very intensive and very costly psychiatric 
case work resulted in the man’s giving up 
liquor and working more regularly than for 
vears back. It also effected almost a miracu- 
lous improvement in the relationship among 
all members of the family. 

The Philadelphia study indicates a tend- 
ency toward the occasional supplementing 
of wages. Are we justified in increasing 
our relief for this purpose? For years we 
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have held that relief should not be used to 
supplement wages, as it would simply result 
in keeping wages down. And yet there are 
a great many border-line cases where we 
can almost always find an excuse for supple- 
menting wages. On the ground of the 
physical or mental inferiority of the bread- 
winner or of the unusual size of the family, 
or on one pretext or another, we are less 
rarely supplementing wages. As a matter 
of fact, is it not supplementing wages, 
although we call the problem unemploy- 
ment, when we help a family during a 
man’s temporary lay-off from the factory? 
On the other hand (speaking of good 
excuses for supplementing wages) in case 
we expect women to work, may we not, 
when the laborer’s wife is ill, supplement his 
wages and charge it up to the problem of 
sickness of one of the bread winners? It is 
true that even the outright supplementing 
of wages may often turn out well as far as 
the individual family is concerned. 

But while there is good reason for giving 
service in many such instances, we cannot 
derive from such success in individual cases 
a convincing argument for supplementing 
wages with relief. Here is one place where 
we must not let the needs of the individual 
family destroy our sense of proportion. 
Aside from the financial impossibility of 
providing adequate service and relief for the 
thousands of families which would be 
involved, we must face the fundamental eco- 
nomic undesirability of having a large group 
of regular laborers whose incomes are sup- 
plemented from a central charitable fund— 
one-fourth of the city supported on charity 
by the other three-fourths—and also the 
injustice of subsidizing certain industries 
with money raised through public contribu- 
tions. One questions particularly if we 
should supplement the income when the 
bread-winner is feebleminded, enabling him 
perhaps to have more feebleminded children. 
Psychiatrists inform us’ that the feeble- 
minded are needed in industry to do the 
dull, routine work. If so, a charitable 
agency should not pay industry indirectly 
to keep them employed. 

Furthermore, it must be clearly under- 
stood (although it is relief which we are 
primarily considering) that in such cases 
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as I have cited our achievements are made 
possible only through solid days of intensive 
service. Relief without the accompanying 
social diagnosis and treatment would, in- 
stead of producing this miraculous improve- 
ment, almost inevitably injure such families. 
No one need question this as there are 
literally hundreds of illustrations which 
prove that relief unaccompanied by adequate 
service often saps the independence of 
promising families. 

In this personality type of case work, our 
poorest work today is well nigh on a par 
with some of the best work in 1916. 
Throughout the country more money is 
being spent in service than ever before. 
And one fundamental principle, being in- 
creasingly recognized, is that every $100 
worth of relief must be accompanied by 
about $100 worth of service. 

We are discovering that it is far better 
to limit relief by excluding the care of fam- 
ilies where there are able-bodied men work- 
ing regularly, or where women may be able 
to work and support the family; that it 
is possibly better even to limit our intake— 
excluding, for example, the cases of old 
people, or of mothers eligible for pensions, 
with all the public opprobrium and loss of 
support which such limitation of intake may 
sometimes entail, than severely to cripple 
our service. There is a law of diminishing 
returns in both service and relief, and one 
must be measured against the other. 


Although we can never expect to do all 
the case work needed in the community, we 
are coming to see that we should not readily 
sacrifice the service, even on _ non-relief 
cases, in order always to give adequate 
relief, for relief-giving may sometimes be a 
debatable solution even when it works satis- 
factorily from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual family. 

Take a case of unemployment, for ex- 
ample: Suppose the family agency gives 
relief up to an adequate budget during the 
man’s unemployment. Even if the man 
seems to have retained his self-dependence 
and shortly returns to work, such a policy 
is very doubtful. In the Chicago study pre- 
viously mentioned, the Council of Social 
Agencies set out to find if the standard 
family budget used by the United Charities, 


the Jewish Charities of Chicago, and the 
Mothers Aid Department, did set a standard 
of living that self-supporting unskilled 
laborers could not maintain. Through the 
co-operation of twelve large employers of 
unskilled labor, lists were compiled of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers. After 
eliminating those without children and those 
whose addresses could not be located and 
those who refused to give information or 
could not do so because of language diffi- 
culty, there remained 439 families whose 
income and expenditures were carefully 
studied. 

In two-thirds of the families where facts 
were secured, the total earnings of the chief 
wage earner, as reported by his employer, 
were inadequate to maintain his family up to 
the standard budget of the social agencies, 
in spite of the fact that the men were regu- 
lar workers, losing very little time. But it 
must be remembered that in most instances 
there is some other income in a family be- 
sides the man’s wages. The Chicago study 
was extended to include all sources of fam- 
ily income: the earnings of wife and grown 
up children; earnings from boarders and 
roomers; and income from property, bene- 
fits, and gifts. 

In nearly half the families studied (150 
out of 336) the total family income was 
below the standard budget of the social 
agencies. Of course the standard budget 
included a small provision for recreation and 
medical care, but many of the families 
studied were apparently living below budget 
not only in these items but in food. Dr. 
Houghteling prevailed upon 54 of the fam- 
ilies selected at random to keep track of their 
food expenditures. Thirty-one of the 54 
families (over half) spent less for food 
than the amount estimated in the Chicago 
standard budget, and only two of these 31 
families approached an adequate diet. 

In Cleveland, the budget used by some of 
the social agencies is such that, according to 
figures secured from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the average unskilled workman, earn- 
ing average wages but working every single 
working day in the year without loss of a 
day from unemployment or sickness, would 
not have sufficient income to maintain a wife 
and three children from 11 to 15 years of 
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age on our standard budget, even if we ex- 
clude the items of medical care and recrea- 
tion. This is especially significant when we 
recall that, excluding semi-skilled laborers, 
there are in Cleveland over 50,000 unskilled 
men laborers. 

With these facts in mind, most family 
agencies often give inadequate relief, from 
the standpoint of the standard budget, par- 
ticularly in temporary relief situations such 
as those resulting from unemployment. 
Otherwise a laborer might be faced by the 
devastating fact that his family received 
much more adequate provision when he is 
unemployed than when he is working regu- 
larly. 

Many family agencies today, except per- 
haps in cases where there is sickness, often 
make liberal allowance for income from 
invisible sources of relief. And this policy 
ic justified from more standpoints than one. 
A certain young worker remarked to me 
that whenever we give relief we should give 
adequately, but I do not believe that such a 
rigid policy is feasible. In Grand Rapids, 
Mich., when the family society took over 
several years ago from the public depart- 
ment all the city relief work, the family 
agency saved considerable money on many 
families but spent, on other families where 
relief had been below a standard budget, 
considerably more than it had saved. Be- 
cause of mounting expenditures, the family 
society then put many of these families back 
on the old relief basis. And in spite of in- 
adequate relief from the standpoint of the 
standard budget, frequent and periodical ex- 
amination of the children in most of these 
families and their weights and measurements 
failed to reveal loss of weight or injury to 
health. . 

The moral of this experience seems to be 
this: In dealing with certain families, we 
cannot depend upon any technique thus far 
developed to learn all the sources of family 
income; or else the family can live in health 
on less than the standard budget used by 
most family agencies. Consequently, it is 
better in such cases to give at first rather 
inadequately, and to make frequent checks 
on the results of our policy through those 
old-fashioned methods of calling upon the 
family at meal time, and by securing often 
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the weights and measurements and health 
records of the children. Even if the family 
must sacrifice silk stockings, they and the 
community may be better off to-morrow if 
they are not helped through charity to a 
standard above that of the average unskilled 
laborer’s family. 

In fact, while in most instances where we 
are giving adequate relief a skilled visitor 
will stimulate the most spineless family, in 
other instances the family has actually gotten 
along better when inadequate relief was 
given. For example, in the Notwell family, 
a neurotic mother, who always had bomb- 
proof excuses for failure to do as she should, 
is now doing more for herself than ever be- 
fore since the visitor has decreased her relief 
and almost eliminated her service calls. But 
trained service is required to select properly 
those cases where we shall give inadequately 
without service. 

Since most family agencies are obliged to 
face the question of relative returns for 
investment of their money, it is the practice 
in several cities (including Cleveland, and I 
believe Chicago) to give below the standard 
budget often in cases where the family 
standard is low, instead of forcing upon the 
family a standard which is higher than that 
to which they have been accustomed. In 
fact at times many agencies give below the 
family’s own estimated budget and this pol- 
icy should be continued in those cases where, 
because of lack of factual basis, we are not 
sure of the need for adequate relief. It is 
not simply a question as to whether or not 
adequate relief to a certain family would be 
wasted: it is also a question as to whether 
the same money could not be used more 
effectively in relief or service for some other 
family, possibly even for the testing out of 
new processes of case work accompanied by 
relief. And this consideration should be 
more greatly emphasized in the training of 
case workers. Sometimes the student in 
family work is taught only the ideal job 
without due consideration to the question of 
relative values. We do not teach clients to 
cook with utensils which they cannot afford 
to buy and we should not teach case workers 
to do case work without due consideration 
for the financial limitations which exist in 
the agency. If the attitude should ever be 
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come widespread of treating the financial 
status of the society lightly in giving relief, 
we should soon get into that vicious circle 
of being obliged to make cuts in service to 
meet deficits in relief funds; and then, be- 
cause of the curtailments in service, we 
should spend still more money for unneces- 
sary relief, necessitating more cuts in service. 

Relief is an evil when it is a substitute for 
an effort which some member of the family 
should make for himself or herself, and re- 
lief is usually undesirable not only when it 
replaces other natural sources of income, 
including help from relatives, but also when 
it is given at the expense of another, better 
investment of that same money. 

We are, as a rule, deriving greater returns 
from our investment in both relief and serv- 
ice than we were ten years ago. For exam- 
ple, from 1915 to 1919 a certain family 
agency spent days upon days of inten- 
sive service and hundreds of dollars of 
relief on the Hedswell family where to- 
day we would probably have conserved 
most of this expenditure. It happens that 
three of the visitors who dealt with the 
Hedswell family are still with that same 
family agency in prominent positions, and 
all declare that sufficient facts were known 
then to have convinced the average visitor 
today that she should not launch such a plan 
of service and relief, at least not without 
securing still further facts, through exam- 
ination at the child guidance clinic and other 
sources. Such a study, when tardily made 
in 1925, produced findings sufficient to con- 
vince everyone that the father was incapable 
of ever supporting his family and that the 
mother was incapable of maintaining a suit- 
able home. 

Ten years ago, we recognized feeblemind- 
edness after a fashion and adapted our meth- 
ods accordingly; but today we know much 
more accurately the human material we are 
working with. The contribution made by 
psychiatry, together with our own improve- 
ment in the analysis of case records, is in- 
creasing expenditures on certain more hope- 
ful families, but it is also greatly economiz- 
ing our expenditures in service and relief in 
other families. 

There are fewer families now which re- 
ceive relief for a considerable period without 


divulging adequate sources of information. 
The Liveswell family, man sickly, six young 
children, claimed to have no relatives and the 
man refused proper medical care. Fifteen 
dollars a week allowance was granted in 
1917 until in 1922 automobiles, cows, and 
various other surprises were discovered 
among the family’s possessions. And though 
the family frequently applies, they have been 
getting along well without relief ever since. 
Fewer families get away with this sort of 
thing nowadays in cities where there is a 
close scrutiny of every relief case. And 
some societies have classified their relief 
cases into categories which a visitor declares 
would apply well to one’s beaus—regular 
long-time, regular short-time, intermittent, 
and interim—and have evolved special checks 
in the supervision of each of these types. 
The proportion of calls upon references as 
compared with calls on the families has 
greatly increased during the past ten years. 


In all these considerations of economy 
and of quality of service we cannot min- 
imize the importance of public opinion. 
Economies of this sort, forced upon us in 
the face of increasing expectations on the 
part of the public, exact a greater tact and 
diplomacy, patience and devotion than ever 
before on the part of every case worker; 
greater ability to do case work on our critics. 
And this implies that in our alarm over ever- 
mounting costs we cannot afford to overlook 
an adequate rate of pay to put our people 
financially on a par with other professions. 

In this matter of keeping the public with 
us, let us not depend on the public for lead- 
ership in a field where we are the people 
who have made a specialized study. The 
community usually does not demand relief. 
It often demands immediate action—not 
necessarily relief—and it demands the facts 
which may prove that relief is not needed. 
True, from 60 per cent to 80 per cent of 
those who apply or refer to our agencies ask 
for financial aid and only a small percentage 
apply preeminently for personality adjust- 
ments or for guidance in the use of com- 
munity resources. But this simply means 
that the public expects us to put first those 
families where relief is involved; not that 
we must necessarily give relief. 


In recent years, family agencies have 
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grown rapidly and are serving throughout 
the country a much larger number of fam- 
ilies than formerly. This increased oppor- 
tunity to serve is most gratifying providing 
it is not achieved at an appreciable sacrifice 
of quality of work. For the quality of our 
work is inevitably related to the welfare of 
human beings, of men, women, and children. 
We fail or succeed not merely on the basis 
of the health of our families but according 
to the amount of self-dependence and initia- 
tive kept alive or developed in the family 
group. Health can seldom be safe-guarded 
in families through relief when independence 
has been sapped. 

Occasionally we must temporize, but we 
must at the same time be leading the thought 
of the community nearer and nearer each 
year toward a fuller understanding of our 
work. 

To recapitulate: First, the increase in ap- 
plications from various causes in some cities 
provides a complete explanation of the rise 
in total relief expenditures. Second, never- 
theless, through the selection of fewer fam- 
ilies for relief and the reduction in dole- 
giving, we have been able to increase the 
relief given to the average relief family. 
Third, this increased allowance is in most 


cases an unmitigated gain, but it should be 
accorded only in a limited number of care- 
fully selected cases and then only when ac- 
companied by very costly intensive service, 
Fourth, in fact we are learning that relief is 
dangerous, always, when not accompanied 
by adequate service and occasionally even 
when administered by a_ skilled worker, 
Fifth, in view of the importance of service 
in both relief families and non-relief fam- 
ilies, we are learning that we must today 
therefore sacrifice relief in order to have 
money for service, at the point where relief 
is relatively less productive (for example 
where it is a question of giving relief above 
the family’s customary standards or where 
there may be invisible resources). Sixth, 
we are on the whole deriving greater results 
than ever before from both relief and serv- 
ice because we know better the human mate- 
rial with which we are working and because 
as a rule we are systematically more in- 
sistent upon an adequate factual basis for 
our relief plan. Seventh, these changing 
methods in relief-giving, particularly the in- 
creasing emphasis on service and also the 
necessity for economizing on relief, challenge 
perhaps to a greater extent than ever before 
the qualities of leadership in every case 
worker. 


RELATION OF LENGTH OF TREATMENT TO 
IMPROVEMENT OR ADJUSTMENT OF 
SOCIAL CASE WORK PROBLEMS' 


MAURICE J. KARPF 


Director, Training School for Jewish Social Work, New York 


HE data for this paper were taken from 

two studies which were made by Earle 

F. Young of the University of South- 
ern California and myself during a period 
of about five years. We were primarily 
interested in analyzing the complex situa- 
tions, which social workers have come to call 
cases, into their simpler elements. Our 
purpose was to see whether such analyses 
would yield any suggestions for more effec- 
tive treatment of case work problems and 


?Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, ' i on the Family, Des Moines, May 
14, 1927. 


whether they would provide any criteria for 
more effective administration and measure- 
ment of case work. 

Our first study dealt with a small number 
of cases, 78 in all, of a fairly homogeneous 
type, consisting of delinquent boys. These 
boys had been handled by a case work or- 
ganization over a long period of time. The 
cases had been analyzed by the workers into 
the specific case problems which they pre- 
sented, and had been handled and recorded 
on the basis of these problems over a period 
of more than two years at the time of the 
study. 
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When the study was undertaken, we were 
primarily concerned with the problem of 
method. We felt that if we could work out 
a satisfactory procedure for handling the 
data available in the records, a larger study 
could be made for the purpose of testing the 
method and deducing some generalizations 
on the basis of which might be formu- 
lated administrative procedure and further 
research. 

As already stated, each of these cases had 
been analyzed into the case problems which 
it presented in accordance with a carefully 
worked out and defined list of standard case 
problems.* The frequencies and incidence 
of these problems were then studied and a 
number of rather interesting tendencies were 
discovered. Certain problems seemed to 
have an affinity for each other. It appeared 
as if there were definite constellations of 
problems so that regular problem patterns 
could be discerned. Those might be taken 
as indicative of the degree of disorganization 
on the part of a given boy. It also seemed 
that a definite relation existed between the 
intelligence of the boy and the kind and 
number of problems which he presented. 
Furthermore, the data indicated that some 
problems offered more resistance to treat- 
ment and solution than did others. From 
these and other indications, it was quite 
clear that if the findings which this small 
group of cases presented could be verified 
by a larger study, the notion of case load 
or case count as a measure of the amount 
of work which a worker should carry, and 
the closing of cases as an indication of the 
effectiveness of a worker, was almost mean- 
ingless. The conclusion seemed indicated 
that an index based on the problems—their 
number and kind—which a worker handles 
is necessary before any adequate judgment 
of a visitor’s work, either as to quantity or 
quality, can be made. 

The relation between adjustment of case 
problems and the time under treatment, in 
which we are primarily interested so far as 
this discussion is concerned, was only one 
of the subjects of this study and it will be 


*For a list of problems and their definitions see 
A Social Audit of a Social Service Agency, by 
M. J. Karpf, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Chi- 
cago, page 203. 
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with this aspect that I shall deal from 
now on. 

The group of 78 boys presented 400 prob- 
lems. Of these 283 were definitely reported 
on as to progress or the lack of it from the 
standpoint of adjustment: 118 problems 
were reported as either improved or adjusted 
and 165 were reported unadjusted at the 
time of the study. Of the 118 adjusted 
problems, 83 or 69 per cent showed im- 
provement or adjustment in less than 15 
months under treatment. Of these, 33 or 
28 per cent showed improvement in less 
than 3 months. Only 14 or 13 per cent of 
the problems which were reported as ad- 
justed changed status after 15 months. For 
the remaining 21 or 18 per cent of the prob- 
lems, the time of change of status was not 
reported (although the change itself was 
indicated), so that the relation between 
change and time under treatment could not 
be worked out. 

Of the 165 problems which were reported 
as unadjusted or unimproved, 108 or 66 per 
cent had been under treatment less than 15 
months at the time of study. Of these, 38 
or 35 per cent were under treatment less 
than 3 months. Fifty-seven or 34 per cent 
of the 165 problems remained unchanged 
after 15 months of treatment. Some of 
these had been under treatment for 45 
months or more. 

These figures raised a number of ques- 
tions in our minds, some of which it may 
be well to enumerate here. But I should 
like to point out first that the 15 months 
period was not arbitrarily selected by us; 
it resulted from the data. It appeared as a 
crucial period after which adjustment was 
difficult if it was to take place at all. The 
questions which we asked ourselves and 
which I should like to raise here are (1) 
why 15 months? Could this crucial period, 
if such it be, be reduced to 12 months, or 
9 months or 6 months? (2) If the 15 
months is really a dividing line, what value 
has it for administrative purposes? What 
administrative machinery could be set up to 
use it as a means of controlling case work? 
Might it not indicate the need for a most 
thorough and careful review of the case 
work before this period is reached in order 
that full advantage may be taken of the 
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possibilities for adjustment before it is too 
late? When should such a review be made? 

(3) If this dividing line were verified, 
might it not imply that the greatest amount 
of concentration of case work resources 
should be brought to bear in the beginning of 
the agency’s contact with the problem? And 
as a corollary, might this not imply also 
that case workers should begin to think 
about the possibility of chronic cases, more 
or less hopeless from the standpoint of 
effecting adjustment, which should be han- 
dled as best they can, but which should not 
be allowed to sap the vitality, energy, and 
usefulness of the worker? Analogies might, 
of course, be drawn from other fields such 
as education and medicine, where the same 
situations have been recognized and dealt 
with so as to release the energies of the 
teacher and practitioner for such persons 
as respond more readily to treatment. 

(4) If certain problems offer greater re- 
sistance to treatment than others, and if 
critical periods could be discovered for these 
problems, might that not indicate the need 
for a differentiation in method, so that the 
different problems would receive the atten- 
tion calculated to effect adjustment? Such 
differentiation might permit the develop- 
ment of a procedure especially designed to 
meet the contingencies and difficulties pre- 
sented by the given problem without neces- 
sarily implying unjustified specialization. 

(5) If the above is valid, i.c., if there is 
a differential in the resistance to treatment 
of certain problems and if differentials could 
be discovered on the basis of further work 
and the accumulation of statistically valid 
data, might we not get new and more ade- 
quate measures of case work effectiveness 
than we have thus far? Thus, for instante, 
if it should be discovered that a certain 
problem should yield to treatment in the 
first six months to a given degree, might not 
a worker’s effectiveness be judged on the 
basis of whether she equals, surpasses, or 
falls below this accepted standard? In like 
manner, might the work of a given agency 
be judged on the basis of whether it comes 
up to the accepted standard of adjustment 
in given problems just as we now measure 
the health activities of communities on the 


basis of their general death rate with regard 
to certain diseases ? 

I know that those who are skeptical with 
regard to the possibilities of objective cri- 
teria for measuring social work effectiveness 
will plead individual differences in persons 
and social situations, as arguing against the 
applicability of any such measures as would 
here seem to be indicated. But those same 
objections could be said to apply to every 
measure that has thus far been devised and 
accepted by the other professions dealing 
with human beings and social situations. 

The results of this study seemed so chal- 
lenging and so promising that a very much 
larger study, consisting of about one thou- 
sand cases, was undertaken. The data gath- 
ered made it possible to study 762 of these 
cases in detail. These represented approxi- 
mately 2400 problems. Here again we were 
conscious throughout the study that the 
results should be taken as significant only 
from the standpoint of a possible method, 
and that the conclusions, even though they 
bore out the findings of the first study, 
should not be taken as final or even as a 
basis for administrative control. 

The study was concerned largely with the 
character, frequency, incidence, association, 
and adjustability of case problems.* For 
our present purpose, I shall discuss only a 
few of the results which our study yielded 
on the last of these items, namely 
adjustability. 

Before discussing these findings, however, 
I think it necessary to point out that the 
data for this study were very much more 
complex than were the data in the first 
study. As already indicated, the first study 
was concerned with a group of problem boys 
and therefore the character of the material 
was quite homogeneous. The larger study 
consisted of a group of family case work 
records which had been analyzed, treated, 
and recorded by the case workers on the 
basis of the problems which they presented. 
The cases were studied in their various ad- 
ministrative classifications—such as, for in- 
stance, cases requiring financial assistance 
and those requiring no financial assistance. 


*For a list of problems and their definitions see 
A Social Audit of a Social Service Agency, by 
M. J. Karpf, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Chi- 
cago, pp. 201-2. 
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Cases requiring financial assistance were fur- 
ther subdivided into two groups: those 
receiving assistance regularly, and those 
receiving assistance intermittently. More- 
over, the cases involved problems presented 
by individuals in the family and by the 
family asa whole. These divisions, together 
with the fact that we had forty different 
case problems which might be presented by 
one or all of these different categories, made 
it necessary for a grouping which would 
simplify the complexity of the data. 

Accordingly, four more or less arbitrary 
groupings of case problems were devised. 
These were (1) problems of a medical-social 
nature; (2) problems of an economic-indus- 
trial nature; (3) problems of family rela- 
tionship; and (4) problems which were of 
a personal nature. 

These groupings were then studied with 
regard to the items already mentioned, and 
with regard to their adjustability. Of the 
2,393 problems which all the cases presented, 
1379 or 57 per cent were reported im- 
proved; 736 or 30.7 per cent were reported 
unimproved ; and 286 or 11.9 per cent were 
not reported with regard to improvement at 
the time of the study. We found a rather 
large range of adjustability for the different 
groups of problems. This range, as repre- 
sented by the problems reported improved 
or adjusted was as follows: Problems of 
an economic-industrial nature, 78.3 per cent ; 
problems of family relations, 70.6 per cent; 
problems of a personal nature, 66.4 per 
cent; problems of a medical-social nature, 
50 per cent. The average improvability for 
all these groups was 67 per cent. In other 
words, the range of improvability for prob- 
lems in these different groups was from 50 
to 78 per cent. 

A study of the range of adjustment in the 
individual problems showed even a greater 
variation. Thus we have the problem of 
unemployment showing an improvement of 
91.8 per cent, and sickness showing an im- 
provement of only 49.6. 


Whether these variations corroborate ex- 
perience or not, they raise some very inter- 
esting questions, which can be answered only 
on the basis of further study. Time does 
hot permit even the enumeration of some 
of these questions here. 


Our next attempt was to study the rate 
of improvement. By rate we understood the 
relation of improvement of a given prob- 
lem to the time under treatment. Here again, 
we found a wide degree of variation. Thus, 
of the 1,371 problems reported improved 
at the time of the study, 1,007 or 73.4 per 
cent improved in less than nine months; 
1,180 or 86 per cent improved in less than 
fifteen months; and only 191 or 14 per cent 
improved in the subsequent period of fifteen 
months. Thus we see that the findings of 
the first study are borne out in this larger 
study—even to a greater degree for, whereas 
69 per cent were reported improved in the 
first fifteen months in the first study, 86 
per cent were reported improved in the first 
fifteen months in the second study. 


An attempt to analyze the rates of im- 
provement of the individual problems yielded 
results which indicated that there are differ- 
ent rates of adjustment for the different 
problems. It will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose here to mention the rate of adjustment 
of four of the most frequent problems. 
These problems show an improvement rang- 
ing from 31 to 64 per cent in the first three 
months. In fact, their mode in the curve of 
improvement is located in the first three 
months’ period. These problems, in the 
ascending order of their adjustability, are: 
insufficient earnings (31 per cent), sickness 
(44 per cent), domestic difficulty (47 per 
cent), and unemployment (54 per cent). 
Further study on the rate of change of status 
of these and other problems showed an even 
greater variation. Thus, whereas insufficient 
earnings requires an average of 9.4 months 
for improvement or adjustment, and 65.8 per 
cent of the problems show improvement, 
unemployment requires 4.6 months for 
improvement and 81.8 per cent of the prob- 
lems are improved. 


It would therefore seem that a problem of 
insufficient earnings is many times more 
difficult to handle so far as effective treat- 
ment is concerned than is unemployment. 
This is perhaps what would be expected, be- 
cause unemployment may require only the 
getting of a job—which may be easy or 
difficult in accordance with the type of work, 
the season, the skill of the client, and so on. 
Adjustment may even take place without 
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the case worker by the client finding a job 
for himself. On the other hand, insufficient 
earnings may necessitate vocational study 
and re-education; it may require building 
up a feeling of responsibility on the part of 
the client toward his family; it may involve 
a number of changes in the family life and 
relationships which require both time and 
effort as aids before they can be effected. 
Similar reasoning may apply to the other 
variations which have been mentioned. But 
all this would at least indicate two things: 
(1) that science verifies common sense ob- 
servations when the latter are true, and (2) 
that differences can be measured and that 
the measures could become a criterion for 
judging effectiveness. Certainly, from the 
standpoint of case work accounting and ad- 
ministration, the counting of unemployment 
and insufficient earnings as of equal weight 
in case load as is the practice at present, 
would seem nothing short of ridiculous in 
the light of those findings. 

Time does not permit to detail here any 
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other findings. I believe it is safe to say 
that, in general, the larger study corroborates 
the findings of the first study, and that al- 
though both these studies should be con- 
sidered only from the standpoint of method, 
they raise a number of very interesting and 
challenging questions, at least so far as case 
work procedure and accounting is concerned, 
I believe that it is safe to say also that with 
all the variations and with all the allowances 
that must be made for individual differences 
of client, of worker, of agency, of com- 
munity, of season, and perhaps of a great 
many other factors, it is possible to obtain 
objective criteria for measuring the effective- 
ness of case work, or at least the change of 
status in case work situations. While I have 
no intention of making any important gen- 
eralizations from these findings, it seems to 
me that they are valid, at least from the 
standpoint of pointing to the possibilities 
which statistical procedure holds in store for 
a finer and more scientific analysis of social 
case work effectiveness. 


THE NEED FOR INTERPRETATION OF TRENDS 
AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN FAMILY 
SOCIAL WORK' 


DOROTHY C. KAHN 
Superintendent, Hebrew Benevolent Society of Baltimore 


AMILY social work is passing through 

a violent epoch of advertising, cam- 

paigning, and selling its particular 
commodity to the public. This is perhaps 
inevitable before it settles down into the role 
of a standard article like medicine, the 
church, education, and radios. One of the 
most heartening signs of its emergence from 
this salesmanship phase of development is 
the appearance of a perceptible amount of 
what might be called sales resistance on the 
part of the contributing public. The enor- 
mous growth, in the last few years, of pub- 
licity effort in social work has doubtless been 
proportionate to a need; and it is fair to 
assume that this need is, fundamentally, a 
need for funds. At least, no publicity effort 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on the Family, Des Moines, May 
13, 1927. 


has been, or has needed to be directed to the 
actual or potential clientele of family 
societies. 

Difficulty in fund raising may seem to be 
a negative kind of stimulus to research, but 
there is convincing evidence that it is a 
potent factor, just as healthy doubts in the 
classroom foster better teaching, and criti- 
cism in all kinds of scientific endeavor results 
eventually in the development of new knowl- 
edge and better methods. 

Antedating this outer stimulus to analysis 
is the inner stimulus of the professional 
spirit. The danger that criticism may de- 
velop defense reactions.is real, and most com- 
mon expressions of these defense reactions 
are (1) doubts of the accuracy of data, (2) 
insistence on the fluid and unanalyzable fac- 
tors in social case work, and (3) fears of 
misinterpretation. All these defenses have 
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a sound basis in fact and they are valuable 
so long as they do not become obstacles to 
the most far-flung experimentation with 
what seem to be the facts about family social 
work. 

That trends and accomplishments in fam- 
ily social work do need to be interpreted is 
an idea so generally accepted that it needs 
no argument. Dr. Emerson’s plea? comes a 
little late for the violent note he sounds. 
How to interpret is being so glibly told us by 
our publicity friends that we have need to 
seclude ourselves with our great wealth of 
material and, in the laboratory of our minds, 
find out what it is, after all, that needs 
interpretation. 

Let us consider first this matter of trends. 
Without doubt the most significant recent 
contribution that has been made to the study 
of facts about family social work is the work 
of Ralph G. Hurlin in the Department of 
Statistics of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Last year at Cleveland he presented charts 
showing trends of relief and case load of a 
representative number of non-secretarian 
and sectarian private family societies and 
public agencies over a period of ten years. 
He is now collecting monthly records of the 
operations of forty-one family societies. 

Here are facts about trends in family 
social work. Take for instance the general 
rise of relief expenditures: There is prob- 
ably no one thing about family social work 
that is so clearly indicated and as yet so com- 
pletely unexplained. The lack of such an 
explanation is due not to any doubt of the 
statistical evidence nor to any failure on the 
part of family social workers to be aware of 
the challenge, but rather to the lack of facili- 
ties for study. Such facilities are, of course, 
developing gradually, in committees of the 
American Association for Organizing Fam- 
ily Social Work, in the Committee on Social 
Statistics of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, and in the research work of 
individual societies. 

Some attempt of the latter nature has been 
made recently by the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation and the Hebrew Benevolent Society 
in Baltimore at whose request Mr. Hurlin 


* Survey, Jan. 5, 1926, “Cards on the Table—A 
plea for the Measurement of Social Reconstruction.” 


drew, out of the general trend curves, com- 
parative data for the two societies and pre- 
sented these at a joint meeting of their 
boards. The two societies are now attempt- 
ing through conference to analyze and 
explain for themselves these facts about their 
work. (Copies of the charts are available.) 


But how go about making such interpre- 
tations? There are at least two approaches. 
One is a consideration of influences, both 
national and local, that may affect trends. 
For instance, if we ask ourselves what are 
some of the counter influences of the mass 
type that might be supposed to have an effect 
on the trend of case load and relief in family 
social work, we find a group of influences 
like the following: extension of education 
into the field of personal relationships as 
typified by the child study movement, so- 
called general economic well-being, social 
insurance, commercial insurance, the instal- 
ment method of purchase, co-operative own- 
ership as illustrated by the building and loan 
association movement, public health meas- 
ures, and a number of others that might 
profitably be studied as to comparative 
trends and_ possible  inter-relationships. 
Would studies of this kind lead us to the 
conclusion that case loads and relief expendi- 
tures are mounting toward or have reached 
a peak, or to forecast (as some societies have 
already done) a possible point of control, 
at least in relief expenditures? Is it possible 
that there is a saturation point in this matter 
of relief expenditures, related not to the 
saturation point in public giving, but rather 
to determinable factors in the present order 
of society ? 

There are obvious dangers in the construc- 
tion of dependency indexes, but these dan- 
gers are no greater than those attending any 
form of experiment. This entire question 
was a subject of discussion in March of 
this year at a joint meeting of the American 
Statistical Association and the New York 
Chapter of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers. Dr. Chapin, in the December 
issue of Social Forces, discussses dependency 
indexes for Minneapolis. A_ student at 
Johns Hopkins University is constructing a 
dependency index for Baltimore. At the 
same meeting in New York Miss Margaret 
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Hogg reported on a study in collaboration 
with Professor Bowley on the measurement 
of the reduction of poverty in England. In 
general the subject of dependency indexes 
seems again to be coming to the fore. 

Some less ambitious attempts, however, 
can be made to analyze the material gathered 
by the Russell Sage Foundation as a begin- 
ning. For instance, we may examine the 
facts regarding case turnover. Case turn- 
over may be a highly variable factor and no 
attempt is made here to explain differences 
in practice. But in view of the fact that a 
year’s practice of some forty agencies with 
an approximate monthly load of fifty-five 
thousand cases are included in the figures, 
even a wide range of variation in practice 
would not materially affect the results. Yet 
the group of societies shows such variations 
as this for the year 1925: 


\ 


Lowest Median Highest 
Society Society Society 
Intake, as per cent of 
total active cases.. 4.7 13.6 59.7 
New cases, as per 
cent of intake .... 28.5 60.6 82.3 
Cases closed and re- 
opened within the 
fiscal year, as per 
cent of intake .... 9 8.8 34.7 
Relief cases, as per 
cent of active cases 14.7 38.9 83.6 


Do not these facts, coupled with the nota- 
ble differences in relief per family, ery for 
more searching inquiry into the conditioning 
factors? A further attempt was made to 
learn something about the factor of case 
turnover by collecting figures from a num- 
ber of the larger societies showing the length 
of time the cases under care during March 
have been under treatment since the date o! 
last opening. Information was secured from 
nine organizations for either the total case 
load or a sample from a typical district. 
These figures likewise are too incomplete t 
use as a basis for interpretation, but it can- 
not be meaningless or altogether a matter 
of coincidence that all but one of these 
agencies show that the largest number o! 
cases under care during the month had been 
under treatment for about one year. The 
cases reported by the nine organizations, 
distributed according to length of time under 
treatment, give the following results: 
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Under care Per cent 
Re Oi NG ond <ccacncan bens ose ae 
ak SUES 60 GUE DET. 6c kicsccacccccccts 31.2 
Che YORE 00 tO FORES. 2. ccicsccccesecs 17.7 
Two years to three years.............6.- 7.9 
Three years to five years................ 6.9 
gp gD 6.3 
Ten years to fifteen years............... 4.2 
Fifteen years to twenty years............ 1.4 
Twenty years to twenty-five years..... oa 33 
Twenty-five years to thirty years........ .08 


A further experimental inquiry with ref- 
erence to relief is soon to be undertaken 
in co-operation with a group of  socie- 
ties along the following lines. <A study of 
family composition classified to show wage 
earners as well as age groups, and an analysis 
of income in families receiving regular allow- 
ances in 1926 from the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society reveals the fact that the average 
number of persons per family was 4.5, the 
average number of wage earners, 1.3, 
Analysis of income, including the society’s 
relief, showed contributions from wages to 
be 38.2 per cent of the total income of the 
family. The organization’s relief in this 
group of families was 51 per cent of the total 
income. A comparison of these figures by 
organizations would not only throw great 
light on puzzling differences but would un- 
doubtedly lead to the discovery of facts about 
the nature of our problem about which we 
now have only vague opinion. 

Turning for a moment to an examination 
of changes in the nature of our problems, 
we are brought sharply face to face with the 
fact that we have little, if anything, to show 
for the beliefs that many of us hold so vig- 
orously about this matter of changing ideals 
and practices in family social work. We 
are classifying our problems, in general, very 
much as we have done for at least the last 
twenty years. But many thoughtful practi- 
tioners are noting changes that are not to be 
accounted for merely on the basis of change 
in emphasis in the agencies’ approach. In 
questioning the range of family societies we 
are now trying to find out not merely how 
many health problems, how many prob- 
lems of industry, how many problems of 
behavior, and so forth, confront us, but 
something about presenting symptoms and 
the factors conditioning application. Some 
interesting light has been thrown on this 
subject by a study of intake of the Balti- 
more Family Welfare Association made by 
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a student at Johns Hopkins University.® 
This student attempted to discover the 
client’s conception of the work of the agency, 
the client’s problem as seen by himself and 
the manner in which he had arrived at the 
agency's door. Two hundred new cases for 
the year were chosen at random, one hundred 
of which came through personal applications, 
and one hundred referred by interested per- 
sons. Of the personal applications, the 
conceptions of the society given by the clients 
follow, in their order of frequency: Relief- 
giving agency, agency for consultation and 
advice, agency to plan for the care of chil- 
dren, employment agency, agency to force 
husband to support, agency to adjust domes- 
tic difficulties, agency to arrange free medical 
care, agency to plan for widows with 
children, agency to provide institutional care. 
The clients saw their problems in the follow- 
ing order of frequency: need of financial 
assistance, employment and assistance, legal 
aid and advice, employment only, plan for 
care of children, adjustment of domestic 
difficulties, provision for health care, other 
adjustments such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, army discharge, release from jail, 
budgeting of insurance money. 

This same study shows what is borne out 
by the figures of other societies, that in spite 
of the multiplication of social agencies year 
after year the number of referrals to family 
societies is increased not by the agency 
sources but by the client himself and private 
individuals who know him. Nor does the 
enormous amount of publicity attendant 
upon campaigns and community fund organ- 
izations seem to play as noticeable a part in 
the motivation of clients and their friends, 
as is popularly supposed. Of the one hun- 
dred personal applications, sixty-five learned 
of the society through friends or relatives, 
twenty-four of whom had themselves been 
clients. The rest learned of the agency 
through landlords, policemen, nurses, loan 
companies, employers, doctors, grocers, 
teachers, and employment agencies ; one used 
the telephone book; five saw the sign on the 
district office ; and six learned through news- 
paper publicity. In the one hundred families 
referred by interested persons, sixty of these 


54 study of Intake of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore: Helen Wine, M.A., 1927. 


interested persons had had some previous 
contact with the society. Nearly half of the 
interested persons had previously referred 
cases. A considerable number had been or 
were clients. A few were members of district 
conferences, still others had been visited or 
consulted with reference to other clients. 
The balance were volunteers, landlords, ex- 
workers, a judge at the People’s Court, a 
district lawyer, two officers of the society, a 
foster mother, and a lodge member. The 
forty interested persons who had had no 
previous direct contact with the agency re- 
ported that its work had been heard of 
through other clients, friends, employers, 
nurses, a former maid of a district secretary, 
a relative of the district secretary, a nurse at 
the home of the district secretary, a church 
appeal story, and so on. Only eight of this 
group learned of the work through news- 
paper publicity and about the same number 
“just knew ” about the work of the society. 

However much we may complain of the 
size of the sample or area that this interest- 
ing alignment of facts represents, there is 
some evidence here that it is our deeds and 
not our words that are finding us out and we 
may do well to attempt to carry this kind of 
investigation farther to learn to what extent 
changing methods have a definite and trace- 
able effect on the content of our work. Re- 
gardless of the fact that a preponderant 
number of problems come to us with present- 
ing symptoms economic in character, the 
family society is coming to be more and 
more in demand as the trouble station of 
the community. Is the family society to 
meet this growing demand with resistance, 
resignation or welcome? At the one pole, 
we have as a method limitation of intake; 
at the other is the possible development of 
family clinics with fees for service to that 
constantly growing clientele which, for lack 
of a better definition, we may describe as 
“above the poverty line.” 

It is only the newness of family social 
work, after all, that makes it necessary for 
us to talk about accomplishments as we do. 
In other established professions, achieve- 
ment is discussed with a kind of imperson- 
ality and detachment that seems to be incom- 
patible with the sensitiveness of many social 
workers, a sensitiveness that is only increased 
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by the lack of facts about end-results. I am 
reminded of a famous physician who was 
once asked by a sentimental patient to tell 
how many people he had cured in his long 
and useful life. The physician replied sim- 
ply, “I have never cured anybody.” Is it 
really essential in discussing achievements 
to isolate the social worker as the controlling 
factor, excepting as he contributes some- 
thing new to our knowledge of method and 
treatment, much as the discovery of insulin 
did in the treatment of diabetes. We need 
to know everything that enters into accom- 
plishment in family social work, but we need 
also to develop criteria of achievement. Is 
it not possible to lose one’s perspective in 
observing the process? Last year this di- 
vision asked itself, ““ What measures do we 
have for growth in personality?” and this 
year we may properly ask ourselves whether 
measures may not be applied to our work 
as a whole. Is our philosophy essentially 
missionary or scientific? Do we believe in 
the efficacy of our efforts and, if so, are we 
not bound to look at the great number of 
families that we have tried to help, rather 
than pin our faith to the individual instance ? 
Is it really unreasonable for people who for 
so many years have heard us talk about 
“working ourselves out of a job” now to 
ask us why we seem to be working ourselves 
into more and more? In the field of educa- 
tion, methods of measurement are being 
developed with remarkable rapidity. Analy- 
ses are made of “ Why Children Succeed,” 4 
and the proponent of one of these analyses 
believes that it may even be possible eventu- 
ally to measure inspiration. He quotes 
William James’ comment on development tn 
psychology. 


A string of raw facts; a little gossip and wrangle 
about opinions; a little classification and generali- 
zation on the mere descriptive level; a strong 
prejudice that we have states of mind and that our 
brain conditions them; but not a single law in the 
sense in which physics shows us laws, not a single 
proposition from which any consequence can 
casually be deduced. We don’t even know the 
terms between which the elementary laws would 
obtain if we had them. This is no science, it is only 
the hope of a science. 


With this concept of measurement is it un- 


“Why Children Succeed: Stuart Appleton 
Courtis. 


thinkable that social case workers should 
direct some attention toward the possibility 
of formulating a “social adjustment quo- 
tient?’ John Ihlder® warns social workers 
against being hypnotized by measuring 
sticks. A greater danger to the family 
worker is that of being hypnotized by the 
individual case. 

I would like to refer to two studies which 
have faced squarely this question of accom- 
plishment. Both happen to be in fields 
where one dominant method is operating and 
although the approach is different in the two 
studies and no comment is intended here on 
the content of either one, they are to be 
noted for their perspective. One is the study 
by the State Charities Aid Association of 
How Foster Children Turn Out, by Sophie 
Van Senden Theis, an attempt to compare 
the present status with the earlier status of 
children who have been under the care of 
the society for eighteen years or more; the 
other study is a recent analysis of the results 
of probation by the Criminal Justice Com- 
mission of Baltimore. The attempt to find 
out what happened to a given number of in- 
dividuals placed on probation as compared 
with a similar number of individuals given 
penal treatment goes far to show whether 
probation under certain given conditions 
works. The emphasis in both these studies 
is on the net result in terms of the individ- 
ual’s most recently known behavior. It would 
be easy of course, for heedless observers to 
jump from the fact back to the theory. If, 
as is indicated in the probation study, 29 
per cent of the probationers were re-con- 
victed later and only 32 per cent made 
satisfactory adjustments, with the balance 
either unsatisfactory, unknown, or a problem 
to social agencies, it does not mean that the 
theory of probation as such is being doubted. 
It rather opens the way for a study of 
methods. In family social work it is only 
accidentally that we meet the results of suc- 
cessful work at a period sufficiently removed 
from treatment to have meaning for us. It 
is the failures that keep finding us out. One 
of the criticisms levelled at social case work- 
ers most frequently by members of other 
professions, including the psychiatrist whose 
tolerance is supposed to be greater than ours. 


* Survey, January 15, 1926. 
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is that we have a constitutional incapacity for 
admitting failure. Perhaps faith in the im- 
provability of human behavior is incompati- 
ble with an expectation of a reasonable 
return for the effort invested in changing it, 
but sooner or later we will be forced to 
exercise greater selection in giving our 
service, and this selective process will have 
to bear more reasonable relationship to the 
possibilities of achievement than it does at 
present. Is the mere fact that a family 
comes to us for help a guarantee of its need? 
] wish it were possible to take a limited 
section of some congested area in any one 
of our big cities and study the families in 
that section on a selective basis for case 
work service. I wonder how the families 
selected would compare with the families in 
that same section now under treatment by 
the local family society ? 

The relation of this selective process to 
the possibility of interpreting accomplish- 
ments must be manifest. It is a test of our 
need to find out not only what is now being 
accomplished, but what, granted our present 
knowledge and skill, we are capable of ac- 
complishing. There are three reasons why 


it is important for us to find out: (1) for 
the sake of our clients, who perhaps believe 
in us too much; (2) accountability to the 
community whose support we seek; and 
(3) for the sake of professional progress 
unencumbered by discouragements that are 
the ungainly shadows of lack of perspective. 
There is nothing essentially antagonistic be- 
tween efforts to discover trends and accom- 
plishments in family social work and the 
most profound realization of the unique 
character of every individual human being. 

The social scientist and the social reformer 
on the one hand and the social case worker 
on the other have challenged each other from 
a distance. Their points of view start far 
apart, one in the field of theory, the other in 
the field of practice, but they do not follow 
parallel lines. There are signs of their grad- 
ual convergence in the field of research. 

Recently I came across an ancient Chinese 
proverb to the effect that you cannot hang 
a jellyfish on a nail. Family social work is 
very young from an evolutionary standpoint, 
but even its greatest skeptics would probably 
place it at the beginning of the vertebrate 
period. 





TECHNIQUES 


IN CASE WORK’ 


PEARL SALSBERRY 
Director, Department of Relief and Service, Minneapolis Family Welfare Association 


WO years ago I doubt whether I 
would have used the word “tech- 
niques’ so generously, in connection 
with social case work. At that time I was 
having “processes”’ firmly rooted in my 
vocabulary and it did not occur to me that 
“processes” as described by Miss Brisley 
at the National Conference? in Toronto 
could be further analyzed. “ Processes” 
had been analyzed out of a bigger unit—out 
of the whole “current” or “stream” of 
family case work. There seemed then to 
have been three concepts—“ stream,” “ proc- 
esses,” and “techniques "—the “ streams ” 
of family case work being composed of 
“ processes,” and “ processes ” in turn being 
* Given at a meeting of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, Des Moines, 
May 17, 1927. 


*See also “An Attempt to Articulate Processes,” 
Tue Fairy, October, 1924. 


composed of “ techniques.”” Who knows but 
that shortly we shall be analyzing “ tech- 
niques ”’ into their component parts ? 

The dictionary says, “technique is 
mechanical skill in artistic work ” ; or, “ tech- 
nique is the details of mechanical perform- 
ance in any art or science.” I like these 
definitions—they remind me _ that good 
technique in case work helps to make that 
case work an art. 

We have a general idea of what the chem- 
ist means when he says a student had good 
laboratory technique ; we hear surgeons refer 
to techniques in their profession; we hear 
music critics refer to the technique of a 
soloist. We enjoy the concert where the 
technique is good. We trust our surgical 
work to the surgeon whose technique is good. 
We choose a chemist whose technique is 
good. Thus in both art and science we have 
precedent for the development of techniques. 
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After a definition, the question which 
naturally arises is, “ how are techniques de- 
veloped?” Let us begin with the concept 
that a “ process ” is made up of one or more 
techniques. We can classify a “ process ”’ 
as successful or unsuccessful. Suppose a 
process has been successful (though it is 
our unsuccessful processes which force us 
to a study of techniques): we can analyze 
that process into its component parts. When 
the component parts can no longer be sub- 
divided, then we have reached the stage of 
isolating techniques. For instance, a visitor 
persuades a potential client, a husband, to 
let the social worker see his wife. The 
process may be “establishing the client's 
confidence in the agency,” but the “ tech- 
niques” may include “explaining the 
agency,” “ meeting the issue,” “ sharing per- 
sonal experiences,” “ building up ‘ yes re- 
sponses,” * and many others. Thus the 
second step in the study of techniques is to 
isolate them—so that we may recognize a 
technique when it occurs in different sur- 
roundings. The third step is to name 
them—so that we may have means of com- 
paring experiences with other people and of 
increasing our common knowledge. The 
next step, the fourth one, is to use the tech- 
niques consciously in varying circumstances 
—until they become a part of the worker’s 
natural equipment. Meanwhile the fifth step 
has been in progress—teaching successful 
techniques to other people. With such de- 
tailed study we cannot at present set the 
limits which our technical skill might reach. 





There is nothing new about techniques 
except our own efforts to study them. We 
have used them always but just now we are 
identifying them and teaching them so that 
a worker may come to her task more ade- 
quately prepared than if she learned, out of 
her own experience, techniques and their 
use. 

It is almost impossible to discover our 
techniques of a few years ago; it is difficult 
even to articulate processes, though our earli- 
est records show something of our efforts 
to direct the current of family life. In view 
of this difficulty therefore, instead of indulg- 
ing in efforts to imagine what processes 


* Overstreet: Influencing Human Behavior. 
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and techniques were in use in earlier days, 
it seems more profitable to consider our 
present techniques. 

]1 am sure we all agree that Miss Rich- 
mond gave us our greatest impetus to study 
techniques when she gave us Social Diag- 
nosis, and suggested that a generous and 
growing conception of the varied possibil- 
ities of social work might be acquired in 
part at least from the use of such technical 
material as is compiled in Social Diagnosis+ 
The broken backs and the dog-eared, thumbed 
pages of the copies of Social Diagnosis on 
our office shelves—and, most of all, our im- 
provements in the techniques of case work— 
point to the contribution which Social Diag- 
nosis makes. 

In the preface of Miss Colcord’s Broken 
Homes, Miss Richmond refers to three 
stages in dealing with family desertion: (1) 
the “ muddling along” stage; (2) the dis- 
ciplinary period; and (3) the stage so ad- 
mirably described in Miss Colcord’s book— 
the stage where “ with the unfolding of a 
philosophy and a technique of helping people 
in and through their social relationships, a 
new way of dealing with this ancient and 
perplexing human failing was developed.” 





The only tool which the social case worker 
has is the interview. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that our most frequent use of the 
word technique is in connection with inter- 
viewing. In fact there is just a little danger 
that the expression “the techniques of the 
interview ” may fall into disfavor through 
over-work just as have some other expres- 
sions. 

Realizing that the technique of interview- 
ing was one of the most important parts of 
case work, especially of leadership treat- 
ment,> one of the case committees of the 
Twin City Chapter of The American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers has just completed 
a two years’ study of “techniques of inter- 
viewing ” and this paper is largely a report 
of its work, supplemented to a slight de- 
gree by the work of a visitors’ class in the 
Minneapolis Family Welfare Association and 
Miss Colcord’s class in Advanced Case 
Work at the University of Minnesota. So 


* Social Diagnosis, page 376. P 
* Porter Lee: “A Study of Social Treatment, 
Tue Fairy, December, 1923. 
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far, eighty-six different techniques in ten 
interviews have been isolated and named; 
two of the interviews were extracts from 
novels, the other eight were drawn from the 
experience of the committee members. 

It was found that these techniques grouped 
themselves into general classifications as 
follows: (1) The techniques used for les- 
sening tension in the interviewee; (2) 
techniques used for bringing or keeping the 
interviewee to the main issue; (3) techniques 
used for helping the interviewee make diffi- 
cult admissions; (4) techniques used for 
breaking defense mechanisms; (5) tech- 
niques used for influencing the judgment of 
the interviewee ; (6) techniques used to help 
the interviewer gain time; (7) techniques 
used to help the interviewer recover from a 
bad start. By comparing these general classi- 
fications with Miss Brisley’s paper on “An 
Attempt to Articulate Processes,’ it is evi- 
dent that our general classifications are really 
“processes ” and the committee has estab- 
lished, to its satisfaction at least, the conclu- 
sion stated earlier—that a process is made 
up of one or more techniques. 

Several years ago I recall saying to a 
younger worker, “ But you cannot expect to 
accomplish much in an interview with Mrs. 
Jones when she is so emotionally disturbed,” 
and having that worker say, “ How can I 
reduce the emotional tension?’’ My memory 
fails me as to my reply but I’m very sure | 
could not give her any specific suggestions. 
Now, as the result of this two years’ work, 
I can tell her at least fifteen possible ways 
to lessen tension, their use depending always 
on the circumstances of the interview: (1) 
Simulated agreement. Are there not times 
when it is worth while appearing to agree, 
where nothing is at stake and a voiced dis- 
agreement by the interviewer will lead to a 
higher emotional pitch or perhaps even bring 
about the termination of the interview ? 

(2) Minimizing the seriousness of the 
interviewee’s position. A client was much 
wrought up because it was necessary for 
him to apply to the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, and the interviewer said, “ But, Mr. 
Crawford, it isn’t so terrible for you to 
come; why, this society had twenty-five hun- 
dred families come to it last year for just 


*Op. cit. 
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the service you are asking!” (3) Anal- 
yzing a general statement into its specific 
parts. And (4) the opposite of this, intro- 
ducing a general consideration instead of the 
specific details which bring the emotional 
storm. Both of these are well illustrated in 
The Awakening of Helena Richie by Mar- 
garet Deland, in the interview between Dr. 
Lavendar and Mrs. Richie, when the latter 
decides to give up David. In Viola Para- 
dise’s “ Only a Conversation,” published in 
the Atlantic Monthly,’ general considerations 
are introduced to relieve fear. The visitor 
from the Children’s Bureau has come to find 
out about Mrs. Kazalski’s children, who are 
employed in a shrimp and oyster cannery, 
and Mrs. Kazalski, warned by her more ex- 
perienced neighbors, won’t tell anything 
about her children, and so the visitor begins, 
after allaying Mrs. Kazalski’s fear about 
government fines, to talk about children— 
just of children in general, and later about 
work and school and the health of Mrs. 
Kazalski’s children. (5) Actual physical 
contact. A touch on the arm, a linking of 
arms, or a handshake often serve to reduce 
tension. A worker with the blind always 
stages her interview so that she may be 
within touching distance of her interviewee. 
She always shakes hands with her client 
at the opening and close of the interview. 
One worker recalls with regret her failure to shake 
hands with a client. Transportation was being 
arranged to send him to a distant city, away from 
his family, on the advice of a physician, and he and 
the worker had had great fun overcoming all the 
obstacles that arose in connection with planning 
the trip. Finally the great day arrived—the rail- 
road tickets were safe in hand; the change of trains 
written out; the money for different kinds of ex- 
penses caretully put into separate envelopes, and 
the purpose written on each envelope; and the 
client was expressing his gratitude. The worker 
wished him “ good luck,” but she failed to shake 
hands. The door closed after the client’s retreat- 
ing form. Could the droop of his shoulders have 
been straightened by a hearty hand shake? The 
worker thinks it might have been, and she turned 


back to her desk regretting that this technique had 
been neglected. 


The use of (6) “ jollying ” and (7) “ flat- 
tery’ may be open to serious objections on 
ethical grounds. Both seem to be included 
in our techniques of interviewing. 

(8) Humor and the use of the common- 
place and the whimsical occurred rarely in 
the interviews studied and give rise to the 


7 January, 1923. 
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question whether we are as skillful in humor 


and the whimsical as we ought to be. Whimsy 


is so well illustrated in the “Analysis of an 
Interview” by Miss Keiser in the March 
FamILy, that it seems necessary only to 
raise the question whether too much of our 
interviewing is done on the plane of deadly 
seriousness? (9) Explaining the agency 
is a technique encountered in almost every 
interview which the case committee studied. 
Perhaps this is accounted for by the fact 
that these interviews were held by execu- 
tives and in general with interviewees who 
came to complain about work done. Such 
interviews are so frequently characterized 
by emotional tension that it seemed worth 
while to give special consideration to tech- 
niques which might lessen that tension: (a) 
Hostess technique, where the interviewee has 
such a pleasant impression of the interviewer 
and the agency that he forgets about his 
complaint. The interviewer may _ shake 
hands, invite the interviewee to sit in the 
most comfortable chair, face him away from 
the light and out of the draft, take his hat, 
ask him to put his parcels on a table, give 
him a newspaper if it is necessary for him to 
wait—in short do any or all of the things 
the hostess does for the comfort of her guest. 
Perhaps this discussion of the hostess tech- 
nique is unnecessary, but I am counting 
on some of you having had the same experi- 
ence I have had. When someone complains 
about work done I find I am apt to be on 
the defensive. I begin the interview on the 
supposition that the interviewee is wrong 
and the agency right. However, if I have 
kept the hostess technique in mind I find 
myself being so busy as a hostess that I 
haven't time to be on the defensive. (b) 
Explaining the agency: This frequently 
involves explaining not only one’s own 
agency, but other agencies as well and even 
the whole field of social work. There is no 
technique requiring such a fine sense of pro- 
fessional loyalty as must be evinced when 
one agency undertakes to explain the work 
of another. “ Explaining the agency” to- 
gether with “appeal to reason” and “ flat- 


terv’’ are combined sometimes as in this 
illustration: A landlord came to complain 
because his back rent had not been paid, to 
which the social worker replied, “ Mr. M, 
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as a business man, you don’t really think the 
Community Fund ought to make up to land- 
lords all their bad debts, do you? We 
couldn’t possibly collect money enough for 
that. You see you are thinking of one case— 
but we have to think what would happen if a 
general policy of that sort were adopted.” 
Appeal to pride is akin to flattery, but not 
open to the same objection on ethical grounds. 
Concession, and building up “ yes responses ” 
sometimes form the basis for successful in- 
terviews with emotional interviewees. 

Another important group of techniques 
comprises that process of “ breaking down 
defense mechanisms.” It includes: (1) 
“Anticipating ultimate outcome.” For in- 
stance, this query was put to a client whose 
neglect of her children was extreme, “ Then 
you really wouldn't mind whether your chil- 
dren did go to the State Public School?” 
(2) “Abusing for defense ”’—the time hon- 
ored method of agreeing that Mr. Smith is 
pretty bad, in order to have his wife fly to 
his defense and decide he isn’t so bad after 
all. (3) “Puncture.” (4) “ Rushing.” 
(5) “ Swaying by oratory.” (6) “ Taking 
client off his guard.” (7) “ Using acquired 
information.” (8) “ Putting cards on the 
table.” (9) “ Chasing into a corner.” (10) 
“ Instilling fear.” (11) ‘“ Negation.” 

Another general group of techniques is 
that group which helps to bring or keep the 
interviewee to the main issue. It includes, 
“closing avenues of digression,” “ avoiding 
distractions,” “dominating the situation,” 
“failure to answer digressive questions,” 
“ bringing back to main issue by direct ques- 
tioning,” “sharing of personal experiences 
of the same nature as the main issue,” “ au- 
thoritative, didactic amplification of state- 
ment to refute conclusion,” and “yes 
response.” Those techniques used for “ in- 
fluencing judgment” include the transition 
from known to unknown, reasoning from 
general to specific and from specific to gen- 
eral considerations, balancing alternatives, 
forestalling objections, using interviewee’s 
phraseology, following his leads, restating 
the case, preparing for interviewee to state 
the plan, and yes-response resulting in 
clinching the argument. There are others, 
of course. 
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So many false starts in case work arise 
because we do not know the facts, and the 
facts often involve making difficult admis- 
sions—crimes committed, untruths told, poor 
family background, failures to conform to 
social conventions, and the many secrets 
which human beings hug to their breasts 
through shame or fear. Any techniques 
which will help to make such admissions 
easier will tend to place our case work on a 
foundation of rock rather than on sands 
shifting as the circumstances change. If we 
know in general some of the objections which 
may arise in certain circumstances, it is easy 
to forestall such objections. The Professor 
in The Philosopher's Stone* knows that Tina 
doesn’t wish to tell him of her feelings for 
a man other than Peter (her husband), lest 
the Professor tell Peter, but before she needs 
to tell him her fear, the Professor says “ It 
would be best if I knew something of your 
reasons—not because I need tell Peter of 
them, but to give me an idea of what to say 
to him.”’ Minimizing the seriousness of the 
admission sometimes helps lower the emo- 
tional strain accompanying the admission, as 
do also looking away, appeal to religious or 
ethical motives, thinking out loud, telling the 
client’s story for him, encouraging remin- 
iscences, and using terms of affection; some- 
times, as in reducing emotional tension, 
actual physical contact—taking the hand, 
linking of arms and so on. Silence as a 
technique deserves special consideration. 
Case workers, especially newer ones, are 
just a little afraid of silences. Silences con- 
stitute techniques in several processes. There 
are silences which give the interviewee an 
opportunity to think things out for himself ; 
there are others, painful perhaps, that force 
the interviewee to make the next move; there 
are others where the interviewer may be in 
effect absent—these are the ones which make 
easier difficult admissions. 

This paper does not by any means exhaust 
the material studied or the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the case committee. There are 
two questions which it seems to me we might 
raise in connection with a study of tech- 
niques: First, is such a study practical? Can 
we teach techniques of interviewing by the 


*The Philosopher's Stone: Anker Larson. 


method used in this committee and thus give 
to younger workers a fund of perfected tools 
which the older workers have had to master 
by long experience? After a worker has 
studied techniques, is she so interested in 
the mechanics of the interview that the nice- 
ties of natural spontaneity are lost? Has 
she controlled the interview to such an ex- 
tent that progress gained in the interview is 
lost as soon as the controls are released? In 
discussing these questions with a visiting 
teacher recently, she reminded me that since 
there was nothing new about techniques ex- 
cept our efforts to use them—why not study 
them and use them intelligently and purpose- 
fully instead of by accident as has been our 
custom? From the point of view of the 
interviewee—is it practical ? 

Suppose an irate landlord demands that the rent 
for a neurotic woman be paid and, instead, the in- 
terviewer by the use of techniques too numerous 
to mention, brings him to the point where he sug- 
gests that maybe he had better evict the woman 
because the doctor says she must face her own 
responsibilities. Isn’t there a chance that the land- 
lord may feel the interview was expensive—$20 
for the rent he failed to collect, and $7 for the 
eviction he promised to institute? And if he has 
been convinced against his will, the work with the 
neurotic woman will be more difficult than ever 
because the landlord will feel that he must protect 
her against “those clever social workers.” Will 
the interviewee feel that he hasn’t had a fair 
chance to state his case? Will his feeling be one 
of confidence in the interviewer or will he fear her 


because she gets him to do things he doesn’t wish 
to do? 


If, in spite of all these potential dangers, 
we decide it is practical, is it ethical to 
manipulate the behavior of human beings by 
techniques so laboriously mastered and so 
adroitly used? On the basis of some suc- 
cessful processes, even some successful cur- 
rents of family life, where conscious tech- 
niques played a part in the interviews, I am 
ready to answer in the affirmative and to 
agree with Overstreet that “ the salvaging of 
human life consists not simply in having 
high ideals. It consists as much in having 
the knowledge ‘how.’ We need, in short, 
to know how to interest our fellows; how 
to arouse their expectation; how to build 
up habits of favorable response ; how to lead 
and adjust and control. All this is the 
groundwork of our human ethics.’® 


* Influencing Human Behavior: H. A. Overstreet. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE Des Moines meetings, occurring 

in the vear of the fiftieth anniversary 

of the founding of the first charity 
organization society in this country, found 
speakers and audience in the full swing of 
the pendulum toward appreciation of the 
positive elements in family life. Through- 
out the Conference there was hardly a nega- 
tive note struck. Whatever may have been 
the attitude of social workers in the fast 
toward the value of certain social institu- 
tions, it was quite evident that for the mo- 
ment their thought is directed toward con- 
serving their values, and not primarily 
toward criticizing or remaking them. The 
family, the community, the state, and even 
the church were looked at with clear eyes 
and sympathetic imaginations. As a result, 
we left Des Moines with a keener concep- 
tion of their strength, and, especially, with 
a sense of having grown appreciably in the 
mastery of the techniques necessary for 
bringing out their possibilities. 

Social workers face a dilemma as they 
regard the facts of present social institu- 
tions. On the one hand they are over- 
whelmed with evidence of their inadequacy. 
Family life, as they see it, only too often 
seems a hideous travesty on what it is sup- 
posed to be. Exploited wives, neglected 
children, outraged husbands pass_ before 
their memory as they recall the family life 
they have actually seen in their daily work. 
The state, instead of insuring justice and 
protecting the defenceless, so often seems a 
juggernaut lunging forward under the mo- 
mentum of tradition and to be guided, if at 
all, by secret and sinister powers. The com- 


munity seems a dead thing, bereft of all the 
rich life of an earlier day, while the church 
appears to play with ideas and customs which 
belong entirely to the past, and to forget its 
mission as the inspirer of faith and of 
reverence. 

In this mood we become reformers. We 
want to change things. We see defects so 
plainly, and we think we see the way to 
remedy these defects. If we could only pass 
a law, or improve a bit of administrative 
machinery, or create a certain public opinion, 
or get a new idea into certain brains, then 
the new day would be ushered in. 

Perhaps it is wholesome that we shall 
never lose this point of view. It is a source 
of perennial hope, a never failing motive to 
social effort. But there is something of the 
juvenile in it—at least of the sophomoric. 
It smacks of panaceas, Utopias, and mil- 
lenia. Social case workers have had their 
full share of it, but fortunately it has rarely 
controlled their activities, whatever it may 
have done to their philosophy. 





The continuity of social institutions is the 
other horn of the dilemma. Probably with- 
out being exactly conscious of it, social 
work has come to look upon social institu- 
tions as the physical scientist does upon his 
subject matter—primarily to be understood 
and only secondarily to be evaluated. There 
has been far too little of this true scientific 
spirit among workers in social relations. 
We have too quickly assumed that we knew 
the facts, and have passed on impatiently to 
express a judgment on them and to attempt 
to change the conditions to which they relate. 
Now we are beginning to stop and to ask 
questions about the content—not the qual- 
itv—of our data. Especially noticeable in 
this respect were the round tables and Miss 
Kahn’s paper? in the division on the 
Family, and the papers of Miss Bidwell, 
Miss Moore, and Miss Salsberry' in the 
meetings of the American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work. They were 
attempts to find out what are the facts in 
social relationships and were as free from 
suggestions of the need for change as they 
could well be. 

But the dilemma remains real none-the- 
less. It is just as unscientific for a social 
worker to condemn a social institution—say 
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the family—in the light of our present 
ignorance of the facts of family life, as it 
was for the alchemists to try to make gold 
from baser metals. Such attitudes arise from 
a failure to understand the nature of the ma- 
terial with which we are working. Yet 
when that is said, an insistent question is 
left unanswered: must social workers sit by 
and see suffering, injustice, and exploitation 
go on without doing anything fundamental 
about it, until the social laboratory and the 
social statistician give him scientific data, 
and a precise technique? Is there not danger 
that he will become a defender of things as 
they are, if he looks into the structure of 
social institutions so carefully that their re- 
sults become of secondary importance ? 
Without attempting to answer these ques- 
tions, it is important to recognize the phase 
of the dilemma which we are now choosing. 
The National Conference and our own As- 
sociation meetings were consultation groups 
of social scientists and practitioners, speak- 
ing the language of science, and seeking 
largely to find facts and to report on them. 
For family case workers it was in this re- 
spect a fitting prelude to the Conference on 
Family Life in October of this year, which 
will commemorate our fifty years of family 
social work. This Conference will be en- 
tirely fact finding and fact reporting. [It 
will draw from a wider field than the Des 
Moines meetings attempted to cover; but it 
is conceived as an effort to bring together 
the best and the broadest data which it is 
possible to secure regarding that most ven- 
erable of all social institutions—the family. 


The attitude of the public toward the 
family has gone through somewhat the same 
phases of reform and appreciation. For 
a decade the family has been the butt 
of criticism and denunciation. Especially 
severe have been the biologists and the psy- 
chologists. But the essentially unscientific 


character of much of this attitude is slowly 
becoming apparent, and a new school of 
thinkers and writers, more careful, more 
tentative, are trying to understand what the 
family is, why it is, and how it is. The 
shift is probably discernible even in the field 
of fiction. 

The Conference on Family Life is a ton- 
tribution made by the family welfare move- 
ment to the thinking of this generation on 
the subject of the family. It is created by 
their brains; it is financed largely by their 
money; its conception was in the mind of 
the movement’s outstanding leader. It is a 
source of satisfaction that when we set our 
thoughts toward a fitting way to celebrate 
our Jubilee Year, the idea of a conference 
devoted to a consideration of the present- 
day family, suggested by Miss Richmond, 
met with such widespread and_ instant 
acceptance. 


N unusual opportunity is offered to some 
family social worker in the $300 fellow- 
ship announced by the Lothrop Scholarship 
Committee of this Association. The pur- 
pose of this grant is to provide special train- 
ing from October through December, 1927, 
in the rural and small city field under an 
exceptional leader. The Committee wants 
to reach case workers or graduate students 
who are especially interested in rural work 
and would welcome this experience as a 
proving ground for their ability in this de- 
veloping field of social work. Although the 
scholarship is for three months there is a 
possibility that the position will become a 
permanent one. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Lothrop Scholarship Commit- 
tee at the Association office as soon as 
possible. 
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INTEGRATION OF EFFORT IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE BY PRIVATE AND PUBLIC AGENCIES ' 


FRANK J. BRUNO 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


HIS paper is built upon the contribu- 

tions of thirty-five correspondents, the 

files of the Conference Proceedings, 
and the ideas of as many people as could be 
induced to express a judgment or describe 
an event. 

Judge Pinckney at Cleveland, 1912, said 
of the problem confronting the Chicago 
Juvenile Court, when the mothers’ pension 
law suddenly placed the responsibility for 
administering a large relief program upon it: 

The administration of this law by the Juvenile 
Court was from the very beginning attended with 
difficulties. The Probation Department, 
upon which the burden fell, was already taxed to 
its utmost. In the absence of willing co- 
operation by the county officials to furnish adequate 
and competent help, [we turned] for assistance to 
[the] charitable, social, and civic welfare . . . 
associations in Chicago; [they] came to- 
gether as advisors in the administration of 
the new law, [and they] organized and 
furnished a committee of five experienced workers 
to examine and pass upon the applications for re- 
lief. The members [of this committee have access 
to] all the records of the public and private chari- 
ties of the city, This information, gained 
by actual field work where the applicant 
lives and by a careful examination of records, is 
considered [by the committee] and a report and 
recommendation comprise the record from which 
the court enters the order granting or refusing the 
relief sought. 

It was soon discovered that successful 
administration depended upon an 
intelligent and efficient Probation Department. 
: The County Board, when appealed to, re- 
tired behind the plea of no authority to pay and no 
money to pay with. Private philanthropy repre- 
sented by a group of Chicago's progressive women, 
employed and paid first five and later twenty-two 
competent persons as probation officers. In 
time the public became educated. The law was 
amended and the financial burden of a probation 
department was assumed as a public duty. 


This recital of the circumstances under 
which a new public service was inaugurated 
is an epitome of the problems inherent in our 
subject: a law was passed based on the 
experience and faith of various private 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
+g aaa on the Family, Des Moines, May 
12, 1927. 


groups; its administration fell upon a public 
office inadequately equipped to handle it; 
its officer appealed to the proper public 
sources for appropriations necessary to meet 
the new work and was refused; he then 
turned to private sources for two services: 
advice in case decisions, and additional staff. 
If all relationships between public and pri- 
vate effort were as successful, this paper 
would not have been written! 

In contrast with the above, another public 
official—the director of a department of pub- 
lic welfare—writes: ‘ We have tried earn- 
estly not only to achieve friendly relations 
but to effect a real working basis of co- 
operation with the family society. Despite 
various conferences with the secretary and 
meeting with her board, it has been impos- 
sible to achieve any intelligent basis of 
co-operation. The family society helps 
when it chooses and we continue to pick up 
the wreckage. We are trying to maintain 
as friendly personal relationship as possible.” 
Comment on this is scarcely necessary— 
unless it be that it is well for private agencies 
to recognize that the problem of co-opera- 
tion is not always on one side. 

Dr. Snow, speaking before the National 
Social Work Council, gave a variant of this 
difficulty. He cited a city where an efficient 
public health official was unable to enter into 
the full exercise of his responsibilities be- 
cause the local Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, which had a long and successful 
experience in the treatment of tuberculosis 
problems, refused to turn over to the public 
official that part of its work which the new 
law intended he should assume. The state 
executive of another department of charities 
writes: “Some of our warmest friends and 
our bitterest enemies have been private 
agencies. We have made an honest effort 
to raise standards of social work. As a 
result of this, certain private agencies have 
fought us bitterly.” 

Another correspondent, in the public field, 
but who had been in the private writes, 
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“ Private social work has not always made 
the best use of its opportunity to build up 
public services of a high quality. I have 
known of instances where the private agency 
perpetuated its own existence by capitalizing 
the poor work done by a public agency.” 

Perhaps the strongest impression which 
one gets from reading the letters of thirty- 
five correspondents is that there are really 
no satisfactory relationships between public 
and private agencies, except as co-operating 
personalities discover a method of working 
together. There seems to be no necessary 
correlation between good work by a private 
agency, and good relationship between it 
and a public agency; and the cities in which 
there is a good public agency have not been 
notable for developing anything especially 
satisfactory in the way of relationships with 
private organizations. 

A brief review of existing situations, so 
far as I could discover them, shows the 
following types of relationships (I am omit- 
ting public subsidies to private agencies) : 

(1) A formal relationship in which each 
agrees to become responsible for a certain 
share of a common task. The Iowa and 
Ohio plans are illustrations of this point. 
Each of these is authorized by law, and in 
general relief is placed upon the public, and 
social case work upon the private agency. 
Its distinctive contribution to method is that 
it uses the facility of the private agency to 
secure and to hold social case workers for 
the administration of public relief funds. 

The Cincinnati Humane Society and the 
courts of that city have a similar relationship 
with respect to non-support cases, and the 
support of families of prisoners. The 
Humane Society makes the investigations, 
carries on any necessary treatment, the 
courts issue the orders, and relief when nec- 
essary is furnished by the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


(2) Then there is the reverse of this, on 
a partial basis; where the private supple- 
ments the public relief for a variety of rea- 
sons. Sometimes it is in public out-door 
relief: the public giving an inadequate 
amount, or not giving certain kinds of relief 
at all, and the private meeting the deficit. 
This is quite widespread, and it seems the 
least defensible of all methods, for usually 


the limitations on public relief are adminis- 
trative and not statutory, and could there- 
fore be removed. 

Another instance is in mother’s allow- 
ances—where the limitation is statutory. At 
no place have sharper differences arisen. 
Certain family societies make it a matter 
of principle not to supplement; others make 
it equally a matter of principle to supplement 
mother’s allowances. 

The issue in this debate is whether public 
provision will more quickly be made ade- 
quate by allowing the public to assume full 
responsibility than by making good any 
deficit which may now exist. The answer to 
this will depend largely on one’s govern- 
mental philosophy. The facts—that is, un- 
der which conditions do public authorities 
actually assume their full responsibility ?— 
certainly give as little comfort to one party 
as the other. 

It would seem that any private agency 
which takes the position of non-supple- 
mentation has two responsibilities: (a) to 
see that adequate provision is made else- 
where for those left without it; and (b) to 
work continuously for adequate provision 
from statutory sources. 

(3) The third type of co-operative rela- 
tionship is what may be called advisory, and 
this has wide applications. As the quota- 
tion from Judge Pinckney indicated, the 
Chicago Juvenile Court from the start in- 
vited a group of private agencies to form 
a committee to advise with him on case work 
decisions and on general policies. This 
combination is widespread—at least Boston, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, and Minneapolis 
have such active committees of representa- 
tives of private agencies. This places the 
experiencé and knowledge of the private 
agencies at the disposal of the administrators 
of the mother’s allowance law but it also pro- 
vides a joint committee to work out the 
policies on families known jointly to the 
private agency and the Juvenile Court. 
Boston presents a significant variant: the 
Judge Baker Foundation, a private agency, 
places its incomparable services at the com- 
mand of the court. In this, one gets back, 
however, to a species of supplementation! 
But I don’t believe even its most vigorous 
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critic would object to supplementing in 
this form. 

(4) Then there are certain tasks in which 
public and private agencies simply must 
co-operate in the treatment of a client, or 
the thing cannot be done. Street begging 
is an instance in point. In St. Louis partial 
success in such an effort was secured by the 
appointment of a joint committee on which 
sat the mayor of the city, the chief of police, 
the two municipal judges, the probation 
officer of the municipal court, the director 
of the department of public welfare, the 
warden of the city jail, the deputy city comp- 
troller, the president of the bureau for home- 
less men, the secretary of the family agency, 
the secretary of the Red Cross and a repre- 
sentative of the church federation; for each 
one had some share in the joint plan. It has 
worked only fairly well, because of its very 
size; but the job probably could not be done 
at all except by a combination of the authori- 
ties of the city, before whom vagrants are 
tried, and the private agencies who furnish 
the case workers. 

(5) Another example of co-operation is 
the preparation of trial cases to test the 
meaning or intent of a certain statute. Miss 
Bedford once worked up a case, in co-opera- 
tion with the judge of the juvenile court, 
the state children’s bureau and the attorney 
general of the state, to determine whether 
the mother’s allowance law, which included 
among its beneficiaries mothers whose hus- 
bands are under indictment for abandonment 
of children, was intended to include divorced 
wives whose one-time husbands were under 
indictment for abandonment of children. All 
parties concerned were eager to have the 
test made; the part of the private agency 
was to find just the right sort of a case; to 
see that the divorced woman had taken the 
proper steps in securing the indictment of 
the children’s father; and to get the case 
ready for presentation to the juvenile court; 
then to work with the children’s bureau of 
the state and the attorney general in getting 
the case before the supreme court. On the 
part of the public, in addition to all the 
co-operative activities mentioned above in 
which state officials participated, it was nec- 
sary that the judge of the juvenile court 
should really believe that the law did not 
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include such a mother within the provisions 
of the act, but at the same time be willing 
to allow it to be tried, to give a decision in 
accordance with his judgment, and at the 
same time be willing to grant the motion 
for an appeal to the higher court. 

I believe this is almost an untouched field 
in which social workers—public and _pri- 
vate—will have to do a good deal of work. 
In the very nature of our legal machinery, 
it can be done only as a friendly suit ini- 
tiated by a private agency. 

(6) The staple illustration of relationship 
in this field is that in which the private pro- 
motes the interest of the public agency, pro- 
tects it against political spoliation, or enables 
it to maintain standards in the face of attack. 
Within a year the private agencies of Bos- 
ton, under the leadership of the Council of 
Social Agencies, protected the overseers of 
the poor of Boston against an effort to 
weaken their personnel and introduce lower 
standards of administration in the public 
outdoor relief and mother’s allowance work 
which they were undertaking. A group of 
private case working agencies in Providence 
not only assumed responsibility for the 
drafting of a mother’s allowance law in that 
state, but when its administration threatened 
to nullify the spirit of the law, they were 
able to bring pressure and persuasion with 
sufficient effect to insure a wise and efficient 
execution of that bit of social legislation. 
One of the great benefits of the advisory 
committees associated with juvenile courts 
is in this service of protection from attack 
and promotion of standards which the pri- 
vate can give to the public body. There are 
many successful illustrations of this rela- 
tionship in the field of public health. I have 
often wondered whether this easier inter- 
relationship between private physician and 
public health officer is not due to the fact 
that professional solidarity is more firmly 
established in the medical and _ nursing 
groups than in social work. The physician 
or nurse in a position of public health 
naturally turns to the members of his group 
for protection and assistance whenever nec- 
essary. The members of the profession, in 
turn, feel a responsibility for the mainte 
nance of decent standards in that part of 
a public service in which some of their own 
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number are engaged. Social work in its 
very nature cannot expect to possess that 
sort of support, at least not in the immediate 
future; but there is all the more reason, 
therefore, for those agencies which do as- 
sume any responsibility for the welfare and 
progress of public social work to attempt 
consciously to back it up. 

(7) An essential aspect of relationship 
between public and private effort is a clear- 
cut delimitation of the field. Possibly on 
this point there has been a certain amount 
of chasing of a will-o-the-wisp: the belief 
that there is a natural or logical division and 
that until it is found no satisfactory rela- 
tionship can be created. It is my conviction 
that there is no logical division; that the 
division to which the community has be- 
come accustomed, and which works in that 
community, is the right one for it. The 
weakness of this chasing a fanciful perfec- 
tion is that nothing gets done, and both 
groups more or less cover the entire field. 
While there are many and interesting divi- 
sions now in existence, and many plans sug- 
gested on which a useful division may be 
based, I should like to treat this section of 
the paper in a more general manner. 

Public departments are defined by statute, 
and their activities are prescribed in that 
document. They are therefore agencies of 
limited powers. In contrast, private agen- 
cies have unlimited powers, within their own 
fields. This would seem to indicate that one 
of the bases for division is that public 
agencies should do everything within their 
powers, and the private, the rest. You have 
all, at one time or another, given voice to 
such a theory: the public agency can do the 
standardized tasks, and the private occupy 
the experimental and exploratory field. As 
a matter of fact, with but few exceptions, 
no division is actually made on that basis. 
There are two considerations which I should 
like to point out. In the first place, the legal 
limits of the powers of public welfare work 
are far more often a matter of administra- 
tive ruling, or precedent, than of law. Most 
laws are broad enough, especially in the field 
we are now discussing, non-institutional 
work. Even that bugaboo of all public out- 
door relief, the question of residence and 
non-residence is rarely a question of law. 


(Of course it is in mother’s allowances; but 
that whole provision is a special and care- 
fully protected act.) The average law 
authorizing officials to give relief is stated 
in sufficiently broad terms to enable the 
public official to do about what the skills in 
social case work in any given place or time 
require. The second consideration is that 
the so-called experimental activities of pri- 
vate agencies are almost if not entirely in 
the field of the imagination. The actual 
day-by-day work of private agencies does 
not differ so much from the duties of the 
public official, except in two respects: limi- 
tation of intake, and capacity for maintain- 
ing standards. For the most part, private 
agencies are doing work which legally the 
public could perform; and the conditions 
under which they work make possible a 
wider range of quality; at their worst, pri- 
vate agencies do a job inferior to that which 
a public agencyy would dare to attempt; at 
their best they are more free than the public 
to develop it as far as their ability permits. 
At least one city, St. Louis, has demon- 
strated that the standards of case work in a 
private agency are not dependent upon a 
limited case load. 

The delimitation of field between public 
and private agencies has at least one danger 
against which both should be protected. The 
Family Society in Minneapolis turned over 
certain sections of its work to the public 
agency as its own load increased beyond its 
financial resources: first, mothers eligible 
for mother’s allowances, and all supplemen- 
tation of such allowances; then the families 
of the unemployed; then the aged and the 
chronically incapacitated. When it became 
necessary to consider further reduction in 
intake and an effort was made to define 
another group to transfer to public support, 
the chairman of the family committee asked, 
“Where is this leading? We have entirely 
given over the two most promising groups— 
widows and unemployed; if we continue in 
this policy, we shall be left with the rag-tag 
and bob-tail of social work.” 

The public agency faces the same danger. 
One of the correspondents writes, “a pub- 
lic case working department which had 
dumped upon it all the failures of all the 
private agencies.” The delimitation of field 
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in each of these instances was obviously pro- 
moted by other than careful consideration 
of the total resources available for the 
entire task. 

There are two themes which keep recur- 
ring in the expressions of these thirty-five 
correspondents; they are, I believe, the 
clues which will lead to the integration of 
public and private effort. The first is that 
no solution is possible unless the job is 
looked upon as a whole. It is necessary for 
an agency to have a sense of community 
responsibility for the task it is undertaking, 
as well as to do a good case work job on 
the clients whom it accepts. Private 
agencies, in their effort to escape the suffo- 
cating effect of being a dumping ground for 
all pertinent and impertinent case problems, 
may confuse responsibility for doing the 
task with responsibility for seeing that it 
gets done. It is curious that any agency 
dealing with a social problem should ever 
make that mistake. But so long as social 
agencies fail to accept their responsibility 
for social planning, for promoting ways and 
means by which the social work of the entire 
community may be accomplished, no satis- 
factory relationship between public and pri- 
vate effort is possible. The relationship is 
a technique ; it has its significance in the per- 
son served ; abstractly it is so much red tape. 
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When social agencies are keenly alive to the 
people for whose benefit they exist, relation- 
ships will be accepted on a community 
wide basis. 

The second of these themes is that such 
community planning may be done only on 
the basis of conferences. As stated several 
times, there is no formula which may be 
applied; in fact there is no inherently right 
or wrong method. There is only the one 
which works or which does not. Several 
have stated it to be a case work problem; 
to be approached tentatively; studied in its 
historic development; understood in terms 
of the many personalities who have in- 
fluenced its activities; and promoted by 
joint effort. The council of social agencies 
is an incomparable asset in such a task. But 
alone it can get nothing done. 

The fact that such a paper as this is being 
read, and followed by another similar one, 
is eloquent evidence that so far social work 
has not been signally successful in this com- 
munity aspect of its work. The promise of 
the future lies in the rapid awakening of 
public welfare departments to their responsi- 
bilities, in the creation of councils of social 
agencies, and in the increasing habit of 
representatives of public and private agen- 
cies to sit together in conference to work 
out their common problems. 





THE USES OF VOLUNTEERS AND LOCAL COM- 
MITTEES IN RURAL SOCIAL WORK' 


WILMA VAN DUSSELDORP 
Secretary, Social Service League, Eldora, lowa 


URAL social work may well be con- 
sidered one of the newest and most 
experimental fields of social work. 

Rural workers are feeling their way in their 
efforts to develop case work method and a 
form of social service organization which 
may most effectively be adapted to the rural 
districts. 

The county is most frequently the unit of 
territory organized for rural work. It may 
vary in size from 25 to 40 miles square, have 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
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from ten to fifteen centers of population— 
not one of which may have more than four 
or five thousand inhabitants, and most of 
them four or five hundred; and, as a rural 
district, it may honestly boast of having 
physical and social characteristics all its own. 

The number and variety of problems faced 
in the rural districts might easily be over- 
estimated if one allowed first impressions to 
become deeply rooted before attempting 
analysis and study. Yet there are conditions 
under which we work in the rural field which 
present a variety of problems not found 
elsewhere. 
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(1) No work of any variety can be un- 
dertaken, the intimate details of which can 
long be kept hidden from the ever-watchful 
eye of the personally interested rural citizen. 

(2) The reactions to the work are amaz- 
ingly immediate, for the types of social or- 
ganization and varieties of communication 
are such that news, stories, and attitudes 
travel very quickly and widely over rural 
areas. 

(3) There are large case loads covering 
a considerable territory. It is not uncommon 
for rural workers to have from 120 to 300 
cases under care scattered over an entire 
county (the usual size of a county in lowa 
is from 500 to 700 square miles). 

(4) There are undeveloped roads which 
limit the general travel over the entire 
county to a few months of the year. 

(5) The work is frequently under public 
auspices and is affected by two rather gen- 
eral public attitudes toward the use of pub- 
lic money: (a) everyone should have a 
right to know what the money is used for, 
and (b) generally, people judge the value of 
the work from a financial point of view. 

In reviewing actual experiences in rural 
work, we recognize the recurrence of situa- 
tions solely as a result of such problems 
working singly or in various combinations. 
As I relate some of my experiences, I am 
sure you will share with me the belief that 
hope for the success of case work programs 
in the rural districts may be safely vested 
in the liberal use of local people, in all parts 
of the county, who may serve as individual 
volunteers and as members of the local com- 
munity advisory committees which are given 
a portion of responsibility for carrying on 
the work. 

The rural community is noted for its inti- 
macies. The residents are persons whose 
financial, business, and social interests are 
largely local, and probably have been for 
several generations. Inter-relationship is 
common. He who knows considerable about 
his neighbors cannot help but be personally 
interested in his neighbors’ affairs. These 
intimacies contribute both rich and binding 
friendships and equally strong, long-lived 
animosities. An impartial social worker, en- 
tering a community as a stranger to practice 
case work, is not aware in the beginning of 
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all of the dovetailing influences which the 
past history of the community has developed. 


j 

Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Baker are equally impor- 
tant to the social worker. But to individuals in 
the community, Mrs. Adams has been the regular 
and faithful helper in the Jones home for over 20 
years and is therefore considered “entitled” to 
special consideration by the “poor relief officer.” 
But the Borgs family, whose financial interests 
have long conflicted with the Jones’s, considers 
Mrs. Adams “unworthy” of aid because she has 
property, money out on interest and a grown son 
who “ won't work.” The Borgs believe their wash- 
lady, Mrs. Baker, to be “ much more worthy” than 
Mrs. Adams. Mrs. Baker, not physically strong, 
has reared a nice family and has always been so 
honest and dependable. The Adams and Bakers 
were found to be friendly neighbors. They com- 
pared notes with each other a great deal and re- 
ported what the social worker said and did to their 
respective employers who had taken a personal and 
kindly interest in their affairs. 

An investigation revealed that Mrs. Adams had 
poor health, several children still in school, and one 
grown boy who refused to work. All of them 
needed medical care. The home, which the widow 
owned, was a modest one. The only money “ out 
on interest’ Mrs. Adams could show was $200 
which she had loaned years ago to an aged mother- 
in-law from which she never expected any return. 
The family was given full support, and medical 
attention was provided. The oldest boy, found to 
be psychopathic, was sent away to be treated and 
educated. 

Mrs. Baker had many resources for her liveli- 
hood; grown, wage-earning children, well-to-do 
relatives, money in the bank, and ability to work. 
When the problem of taking over her own respon- 
sibilities was presented to her, she admitted that she 
could get along without aid, but had been advised 
to take it if she could get it. She was nevertheless 
disappointed when it was discontinued, and told 
many people about it, expounding upon it at great 
length before her sympathetic employer. 

The existence of the offended employer was not 
known to the social worker until criticism began 
to come to the county officials, and to local people 
interested in the success of social work. The social 
worker (in the eyes of those who had been dis- 
pleased) was a meddlesome intruder with imprac- 
tical ideas. ‘“ The very idea of treating that lazy 
Adams boy!” 

A local source was found which helped to meet 
the difficulty, for of course the matter had been 
discussed at several club meetings, neighborhood 
sewing circles and other gatherings. A retiring 
and respected woman, long known in the com- 
munity for her charitable spirit, and who in the 
past had employed both Mrs. Adams and Mrs. 
Baker, was discovered. She liked both women and 
readily saw the reasonableness of the plan which 
had been tentatively outlined for the two families, 
and staunchly backed it. She volunteered to visit 
Mrs. Adams and assist in carrying out the details 
of the plans. The interested and disapproving em- 
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ployer of Mrs. Baker, when interviewed by the 
volunteer, appeared to change her mind, possibly 
because of the reasonableness of the plan, but prob- 
ably because of the influence of a local, respected 
citizen. The success of the plan was observed over 
a period of two years, and the many people who 
were involved have had an opportunity to watch 
attentively and see the results first hand. 


The Besser family—father, mother, and ten chil- 
dren ranging in age from one to sixteen years— 
had long lived in the vicinity of a small village of 
500 inhabitants. They had been dependent every 
winter for years, were very improvident, had un- 
wholesome living habits, and encouraged their chil- 
dren to lie, steal, and beg. The township officials 
had on several occasions threatened to take the 
family to court with the recommendation that the 
children be taken from the parents and placed in 
good homes. Both parents were considered per- 
sons with normal intelligence. 


The village people, for months before the social 
worker's arrival, talked a great deal about what 
she would do when she came. The Besser family 
packed up and moved to a neighboring county dur- 
ing this interval, giving as their reason for going 
that they “ weren't going to stay there and let any 
social worker tell them how they had to live and 
what they had to do.” Shortly after the arrival of 
the social worker, a message was received from the 
neighboring county social worker, that the Bessers 
were in need of aid. They refused to consider re- 
turning to their place of residence, but were unwel- 
come in the neighboring county because of their 
living habits and the numerous social problems they 
presented. Considerable pressure was brought to 
bear upon them and finally they moved back, aided 
by relatives (many of whom were also dependent), 
settling themselves near their former home in the 
middle of the winter. They applied to the church 
for aid and were advised that no aid would be 
given except from the county under the supervision 
of the social worker. This offer they refused. For 
the first time in his history Mr. Besser found work 
in the middle of the winter chopping wood on 
shares. With the aid of relatives they kept the 
children clothed, fed, and in school. 


The members of the local advisory committee, 
organized in the village, frequently reported the 
doings of the family. One member of the group, 
who had once been a neighbor of the Besser family 
and whom the Bessers had always liked, was asked 
to visit the family in a friendly way, that they 
might tell her their troubles, and that she might 
report to the social worker, who could advise what 
should be done to guide Mr. and Mrs. Besser in 
their strenuous efforts to be self-supporting. The 
family was aided from private sources by a supply 
of vegetables and garden seeds. They had the first 
vegetable and flower garden the citizens of the vil- 
lage had ever known them to have. In the fall, 
the volunteer noted that Mrs. Besser was running 
out of fruit jars in which to can her vegetables and 
fruit, and Mr. Besser’s income was scarcely enough 
to provide the supply needed. <A liberal supply 
was given from private sources under the direction 
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of the volunteer. It was finally made known to the 
Bessers that the aid was coming indirectly from 
the social worker, that the community and the 
social worker were admiring their efforts to do for 
themselves, and that no step would ever be made 
to take away their children (which they had been 
fearing) if they continued to make every effort to 
live providently. During the following winter, Mr. 
Besser continued to work every day he could find 
employment, but the family made application for 
some aid in January, accepting it directly from the 
social worker whose services were supplemented by 
the volunteer. The parents have had to admit their 
laxness in effort, their careless supervision over 
their children, and are, by the force of organized 
community attitude, having to make continuous 
effort to develop their own resources. 


These situations are related because they 
illustrate a combination of characteristics of 
rural communities which infinitely affect the 
methods of the case worker: 

The intimacies of the rural community; 
the intensity of personal interests; the lack 
of understanding of case work method; the 
directness of the means of communication; 
and the possibility of doing most effective 
case work by encouraging and guiding the 
participation of local people. 

Recruiting and guiding local helpers, of 
course, presents problems. It is difficult for 
the only worker in the county to take the 
time necessary for organizing and meeting 
with groups of advisors, and to instruct and 
interview volunteers, when constantly pressed 
by the multitudes of urgent calls. Then too 
there may be many more persons in each 
community willing and eager to aid in one 
capacity or another than a worker at best 
can have time to direct to advantage. But 
may we not consider that the very facts of 
the volume of work, the eagerness of the 
rural people to help and the necessity for 
having time in which to do intensive case 
work are three good reasons for needing the 
volunteer ? 

The value of any work is likely to be 
judged by its apparent and most obvious re- 
sults. It is accepted that it is impossible for 
one worker to do good case work on all of 
a hundred or more cases scattered over an 
entire county, especially when general travel 
over the territory is likely to be seasonal. 
Unfinished pieces of work, unattended for 
weeks at a time, hasty and ineffective work 
all have their inevitable results—dissatisfac- 
tion and criticism from the observing public. 
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The only way of demonstrating what good 
case work can accomplish is to work inten- 
sively on at least one or two cases in each 
community at a time and, in doing so, to en- 
jist the aid of the people who are naturally 
interested. They will gradually become ac- 
quainted with the details and methods of 
good case work; they will understand the 
necessity for taking time to do thorough 
work and will be active in supporting case 
work for its possibilities in spite of its 
numerous failures. The volunteers are chal- 
lenged to combat criticism and to develop 
interest and they serve in those capacities 
much more ably than the worker possibly 
could. 

Where social work is financed largely by 
public funds, and is rather directly under the 
control of publicly elected officials, the con- 
tinuance of the program depends greatly 
upon the feeling of organized support for 
the work from the general public. The win- 
ning and maintaining of the support of the 
general public depends upon overcoming a 
few deeply rooted general attitudes toward 
the use of public money. Numerous exam- 
ples could be cited to illustrate how the peo- 
ple, in expressing their opinions regarding 
individual cases, reveal that their concept of 
“justice” in the giving of poor relief is 
colored very greatly by the fact that, after 
all, every property owner contributes to the 
general taxes and that public relief should 
therefore be given to the Adams, Bakers, or 
Bessers—not in consideration of their social, 
physical, mental, or educational differences, 
but rather their economic likenesses. That 
Mrs. X has ability and a good education and 
Mrs. Y has both limited ability and poor 
health are not always the factors considered. 
Rather, both are respected, without means 
and willing to accept aid. Since it is the 
public money which is applied for, the appli- 


cants should be treated alike, and it should 
be any citizen’s right to know the details of 
any case. 

The uninformed and often influential 
citizen commonly judges the value of the 
work to the county from the financial point 
of view. It is true that these characteristics 
of the public attitude toward the use of 
public money may be found to exist gen- 
erally, in large cities as well as rural coun- 
ties. It is the result of a loudly expressed 
opinion exerting a wide and direct influence 
that presents the problem in the rural com- 
munity. Unless a plan is developed whereby 
the problem can be met before it becomes 
overwhelming, a program wanted and fought 
for by a few earnest, intelligent, and active 
people can be readily overthrown by an un- 
informed majority acting in haste. 

We note, then, the far-reaching influence 
of the intimacies of rural life, the rapidity 
of communication, the large volume of work 
largely under public auspices; and empha- 
size the value of volunteers in the rural 
community to serve ably in at least five 
capacities : 

(1) To interpret the community to the 
worker, that the standard of case work may 
be adjusted to the understanding and char- 
acteristics of the people. 

(2) To interpret the work to the com- 
munity. 

(3) To help local people acquire an ob- 
jective attitude toward their unadjusted 
members. 

(4) To broaden the field of service, 
where the volume of work is greater than 
one person can handle, by sharing the re- 
sponsibility. 

(5) To develop a type of county-wide 
organization necessary for the permanent 
stability and progress of the work. 
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THE INDIRECT RESPONSIBILITY OF A STATE 
DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN 


STIMULATING LOCAL ORGANIZATION ! 


MARGARET REEVES 
Director, State Bureau of Child Welfare, New Mexico 


ROBABLY everyone engaged in rural 

social work will agree with Professor 

Steiner of North Carolina that “ vast 
differences in rural conditions may require 
various methods of approach in dealing with 
rural social problems.” The small truck 
farms of the New England states, the ex- 
tensive grain producing areas of the middle- 
west, and the vast stock raising ranches of 
the Rocky Mountain states present prob- 
lems which differ from one another almost 
as greatly as do those of urban centers, con- 
trasted with rural districts, in general. 

The point of view of this paper will be 
largely that of a Rocky Mountain state of 
huge distances, spare population, and few 
organized social resources, because it is in 
New Mexico that I am engaged in develop- 
ing rural social work. A few weeks ago a 
field representative of our State Bureau of 
Child Welfare found it necessary to drive 
her car four hundred miles over the week- 
end in working on one case. Another 
worker recently drove forty miles on moun- 
tain roads in going from one community to 
the next town without passing a house, an 
automobile or without seeing a person. In 
New Mexico, there are 120,000 square miles 
with a population of less than 400,000. 

Social work is now a pioneer under- 
taking. There is no family welfare agency 
which is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, 
no mother’s aid fund, no private child 
placing agency of any standards, no psy- 
chiatrist in the entire state, no child guid- 
ance clinic, no Big Brother or Big Sister 
organization, no protective agency or women 
police. Until two years ago there was no 
paid, trained probation officer in the state; 
funds for a state institution for the feeble- 
minded were secured from the last Legisla- 

*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Division on Children, Des Moines, May 17, 
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ture but the buildings have not yet been 
erected. Without facilities either in the 
local communities or in the state for hand- 
ling many types of social problems, the case 
workers on the staff of the New Mexico 
Bureau of Child Welfare must try to “ make 
bricks without straw.” The ends desired 
are the same as those of a city case work 
agency but the means employed must neces- 
sarily be adapted to meet actual conditions 
of our state. A worker must not only diag- 
nose her case but often she must try to create 
the means of treatment rather than to make 
use of existing facilities. This lack of or- 
ganized resources should constitute not a 
reason for discouragement but a challenge to 
one’s inventive powers and to the worker's 
ability to bring things to pass. 

Prior to taking the first steps in program- 
making for a modern, progressive, construc- 
tive plan of public welfare for any state, we 
as social workers need to study very care- 
fully certain important factors. We should 
give careful consideration to governmental 
questions, matters of taxation, existing leg- 
islation in the state and its administration, 
and facilities available for treating and pre- 
venting social disorders. Of even more 
importance, however, than the study of these 
questions is a definite effort to understand 
the point of view of the majority of the 
citizens of that state toward their govern- 
ment and toward public welfare in general. 

In New Mexico, for example, our people 
sincerely believe in state-supported, state- 
controlled enterprises. It is an accepted 
principle of government with us that final 
responsibility for public education and pub- 
lic health rests with the state. The value 
of private undertakings is recognized but it 
is felt that the state must have ultimate re- 
sponsibility in these matters. We are using 
the word “ state” here as meaning the pub- 
lic, the government as versus private under- 
takings; these activities may be financed by 
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the state, county, or municipal governments. 
The task of the New Mexico Bureau of 
Child Welfare is to foster the growing con- 
yiction that the state has as much responsi- 
bility in positive child welfare and social 
work in general as it has shown for some 
years in the fields of education and public 
health. This view of state responsibility is 
accepted in New Mexico first of all as a 
principle of government but it also has 
gained many adherents because state sup- 
ported enterprises seem expedient. In this 
pioneer territory there are too few people 
and too limited financial resources to sup- 
port many private undertakings, which would 
maintain accepted standards, whether in the 
fields of education, public health, or social 
work. We find here a reason for the em- 
phasis on our State University and other 
state supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing, on the State Bureau of Public Health, 
and on the State Bureau of Child Welfare. 
The latter is the only division of state gov- 
ernment in New Mexico with any type of 
social service program. 

The people in our part of the country be- 
lieve not only in giving the state final re- 
sponsibility in these matters, but they also 
approve granting their state departments and 
state officials broad, general responsibilities 
and powers; then holding them accountable 
for the results obtained. For example, in 
New Mexico the rules and regulations for- 
mulated by the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare, under which the State Bureau of 
Public Health operates. have the effect of 
law without specific legislative action. The 
statute under which the State Bureau of 
Child Welfare operates makes it leval for 
us to do almost anything which is “ for the 
betterment of children,” unless these activ- 
ities have been specifically assigned to an- 
other division of government. It is 
extremely unlikely that an older, eastern 
state would consider giving such broad pow- 
ers to a state department. We feel in New 
Mexico at the present time that there are 
advantages in such general legislation which 
permits us from time to time to initiate 
activities as we feel they are needed and can 
be accomplished, yet does not require us to 
do those things for which we are not 


equipped, or which it may be unwise to 
undertake at this time. 

In New Mexico, the State Bureau of 
Child Welfare is trying to serve dependent 
children; this is largely an indirect respon- 
sibility, hence the topic assigned me for dis- 
cussion. Our responsibility for dependent 
children is indirect in the sense that no chil- 
dren are committed to the Bureau by the 
courts, no children are made our “ wards.” 
Recent legislation, however, has given us 
direct responsibility in a few, particular 
types of cases. No adoption of a minor 
child may be consummated in New Mexico 
without an investigation by a social worker 
on the staff of the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare, with subsequent report and recommen- 
dation to the district court. A report from 
our office is jurisdictional before an adoption 
may be consummated, though, of course, the 
district judge need not accept our recom- 
mendation. In actual practice we have not 
to date had the experience of a district judge 
acting contrary to our recommendation in 
an adoption case. The New Mexico Bureau 
of Child Welfare also has direct responsi- 
bility in cases of violation of the state child 
labor law as our office is the central, state 
administrative agency named in the law. 
We are engaged in other types of children’s 
case work but only until further local organ- 
ization may be effected. Often the com- 
munity, the district court, the public schools 
or a church society is actually the “case” 
as much as the child involved. The case 
work of the Bureau of Child Welfare is 
part of a broad, state-wide educational pro- 
gram. Sometimes a field representative from 
our office remains in a given county a month, 
or even two months, to show what would be 
done by a full-time, resident social worker 
for the court, public schools, or county com- 
missioners. I am not sure that we are 
“stimulating” local organization as the 
topic assigned me would indicate; we are 
definitely encouraging a normal, natural de- 
velopment of local units of social work in 
our state, with the hope that there may be 
permanency for the project. 

There are numerous important factors in 
developing local organization for social work 
on a state-wide basis. We can here consider 
briefly only three essentials: a carefully pre- 
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pared state-wide plan; trained personnel for 
social case work; a definite relationship 
between the local units and a state depart- 
ment or bureau. 

The state-wide plan should emanate from 
a central office, whether a state office, as in 
New Mexico, or a private organization such 
as the State Charities Aid Association of 
New York. It is very important, however, 
that this plan should be elastic so as to meet 
the needs of each individual community and 
county. The carefully worked out plan is 
necessary if there is to be consistent rather 
than haphazard growth but in New Mexico 
we do not want legislation providing a uni- 
form pattern for all local units of social 
work. We have thirty-one counties which 
are divided into nine judicial districts. The 
district judge serves as juvenile judge and 
for these special duties receives additional 
compensation. In New Mexico all the dis- 
trict judges are members of the bar and in 
fact generally leading attorneys. In the past 
two years the Bureau of Child Welfare has 
developed, with the co-operation of the dis- 
trict judges, the first two units of social work 
in our state. The first unit, established in 
March, 1926, covers the Sixth Judicial Dis- 
trict, or three counties. This worker is paid 
entirely from court funds though she does 
all types of children’s case work in her ter- 
ritory. The second local unit, secured in 
March, 1927, is co-extensive with the Ninth 
Judicial District, four counties. This worker 
is paid jointly by the juvenile court and the 
public schools. She also undertakes various 
types of children’s case work, though em- 
phasis is being given to a preventive pro- 
gram for the public schools. The third unit, 
now pending, will probably be limited to one 
county with the worker paid jointly by the 
county commissioners and the district court. 

For the two local units now functioning 
in New Mexico, which together serve seven 
of our thirty-one counties, trained social 
case workers have been brought in from 
outside the state. They have been employed, 
and are now working, prior to the securing 
of any specific law in New Mexico on the 
subject of local units of public welfare or 
child welfare. These first local workers 
were secured under existing statutes. In 
New Mexico the county commissioners and 


the governing board of any incorporated city, 
town, or village are “ authorized and empow- 
ered to make such provision as they may 
deem proper for the relief of deserving indi- 
gent persons who are objects of charity, 
residing within their respective limits”; 
juvenile courts may have probation officers; 
public schools may employ attendance offi- 
cers. With this existing legislation it is pos- 
sible to work out various combinations for 
paying the salary of a local social worker. 

So often legislative action has come be- 
fore conditions are actually known and be- 
fore social workers are in a position to 
ascertain the particular type of legislation 
most beneficial. In New Mexico we do not 
desire a law regarding local units of social 
work until these first units have functioned 
at least a couple of years. At the end of that 
period we should know the type of legislation 
best fitted to our needs. We already know, 
however, from our experience that we do not 
desire a law prescribing a non-elastic, uni- 
form pattern for this local organization. We 
want to be free to continue to vary the type 
of these units of social work according to 
the different situations found. For example, 
there may be district, county, and city units 
within one state; they may be financed from 
different sources in different localities. We 
do not want a law in our state making it 
obligatory to have a county superintendent 
of welfare in every county. 

The second essential in developing local 
organization for social work can scarcely be 
overemphasized ; trained personnel for case 
work is vital for the greatest success of the 
project. While sincerely believing in the 
participation of lay people in the develop- 
ment of the program we do not want to 
secure local units of social case work in New 
Mexico where the community is not yet 
ready to receive and does not actively desire 
a trained worker. With us these local units 
must do actual case work which we do not 
desire to entrust to lay people without the 
guidance of a resident, trained case worker. 
We realize that on this point there is great 
difference of opinion and variety of experi- 
ences. In some states stress is given the 
large number of county boards of welfare 
established. Upon inquiry regarding the 
number of trained workers employed we 
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learn that many do not have such service. 
Where there are other social agencies with 
trained workers operating in the community, 
or on a state-wide basis, it may not be so 
important to secure trained social workers 
with the establishment of each local unit of 
public welfare. We feel in New Mexico, 
however, that the workers in these units will 
set the standards in case work in their com- 
munities for years to come as there are no 
other agencies and standards are as yet un- 
formulated. In our first two units the work- 
ers secured have each had approximately 
five years of social case work experience, 
with some previous special training for this 
task. So far we have been considering pro- 
fessional training but, of course, certain per- 
sonal factors are of equal or even greater 
importance. We try to find workers of at- 
tractive personality, with ability to work 
through local groups and to utilize the assist- 
ance of volunteers and with genuine liking 
for the life and work of a pioneer commu- 
nity. No doubt it is easier for us to find 
these workers for New Mexico than it would 
be to find rural workers for some parts of 
the country which do not offer the same 
stimulation to the imagination. 

We very much want advisory groups to 
assist and guide these local workers but such 
organization has not yet been effected in 
New Mexico. In securing additional units 
it may be that these groups will be organized 
prior to the coming of the trained worker. 
The sequence will be determined in each case 
by actual conditions. If the local group is 
organized before the securing of a trained 
worker it will not be expected that this group 
will engage in social case work. 

The third essential in this program is very 
important but it may well be developed after 
the actual work of several local units is 
under way. There should ultimately be some 
definite relationship prescribed by law be- 
tween these local units of social work and a 
central office. In New Mexico there is as 
yet only an informal relationship on a 
friendly, co-operative basis between these 
local workers and the State Bureau of Child 
Welfare. In establishing the first units, the 
judges and city school superintendents have 
asked us to find for them trained workers. 
These workers voluntarily render reports to 


the Bureau of Child Welfare and our field 
representatives visit them, endeavoring to 
help them with their problems. By the time 
our State Legislature meets again, we shall 
probably be ready to introduce a law to legal- 
ize this relationship. It should ultimately be 
provided by statute that the State Bureau 
is to concur in the appointments of local so- 
cial workers in order that standards of 
personnel may be maintained even though 
district judges and school superintendents 
change. ‘This legislation should also outline 
the responsibility and power of the State 
Bureau in reference to supervision of these 
units. 

While we agree that “lack of uniformity 
in rural conditions makes generalizations 
concerning rural social work very unsatis- 
factory ’* the few principles here indicated 
seem to apply in New Mexico and probably 
to other western states of large rural areas 
where social work is still in a pioneer stage 
of development. 


* Howard W. Odum: An Approach to Public 
Welfare and Social Work. p. 21. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 
Arizona—Tucson: address 225 W. Congress 
Street. 
ArKANSAS—Hot Springs National Park: Miss 


Mabel C. Howell is now Mrs. Mabel 
Patterson. 
Connecticut—Greenwich: add Social Service 


Association, Town Hall, Miss Anne C. 
Hutchings, secretary. 

FLoripa—West Palm Beach: Add City and 
County Welfare Federation, Miss Clara 
Kummer, secretary, P. O. Box 2833; mem- 
ber of the American Association for Or- 
ganizing Family Social Work. 

InpIANA—Evansville: not a member of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 

Iowa—Ames: inember of the American Associ- 
ation for Organizing Family Social Work. 

Eldora: member of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work. 

Mason City: not a member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

Ottumwa: not a member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

Kansas—E] Dorado: not a member of the Amer- 
ican Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 
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Massacuusetts—Holyoke: active member of the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work; address 328 Maple 
Street. 

Somerville: not a member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

Springfield: address 83 State Street. 

MicHiGAN—Bay City: Miss Eva E. Veirs, secre- 


tary. 

MINNEsoTA—St. Paul: Miss Mary P. Wheeler, 
secretary. 

New York—Brooklyn: address 285 Schermerhorn 
Street. 


Geneva: address 351 Exchange Street. 

Huntington, L. I.: add Service League of 
Huntington Township, Miss Helen M. 
Bauer, secretary. 

Newburgh: Miss Gladys T. Oakey, secretary. 

Oxuto—Akron: Mr. Russell H. Kurtz, secretary. 

Cleveland: Edward D. Lynde, secretary. 

Cuyahoga Falls: Mrs. Carola Smith, secretary. 

Mansfield: Miss Bernice Bish, secretary. 

Portsmouth: Mrs. Jean C. Williams, acting 
secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bethlehem: Miss Emilie Wilkins, 
secretary. 

Media: Miss Mary E. Booth, secretary. 

TENNESSEE—Nashville: member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. 

Texas—Austin: active member of the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work; address 307 W. 7th Street. 

Fort Worth: change to Public Health and 
Welfare Department, Miss Gladys Pitten- 
ger, secretary, City Hall. 

Vircinta—Norfolk: Miss Helen Story, secretary. 

Wisconstn—Oshkosh: Miss Edith Bengston, sec- 
retary. 


July, 1927. 
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